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‘THE RENOMINATION OF MR, CLEVELAND, 


N 1884, upon refusing to support the Republican 
nomination, HARPER'S WEEKLY said that the 
great objects of the Republican party were ‘honest 
and economica!. administration, peaceful and honor- 
able foreign relations, the progressive purification of 
the public service at home, wise reduction of the 
revenue, and that sense of general security which 
springs from the moral elevatien of the administra- 
tion.” Finding no promise of the advancement of 
such objects in the Republican nomination, it de- 
clined to support it. But these objects, with the ex- 
ception of that degree of reform in the civil service 
which it desired, have been largely promoted by the 
administration of Mr. CLEVELAND,and mainly by his 
personal influence. The retention of Mr. GARLAND 
as Attorney-General after the Pan-Electric develop- 
ments certainly did not enhance the character of the 
administration, although it was his discretion and 
sense of official propriety rather than personal hon- 
esty which were involved.” But the general charac- 
ter of the administration is not in this sense open 
to reproach. With the exception mentioned, the 
unanimous renomination of Mr. CLEVELAND does not 
forecast any Executive departure from the prosecu- 
tion of the objects which we then described as of 
paramount importance, and this journal sees no rea- 
son to regret the action which it then took. 
The Democratic party in renominating the Presi- 
dent merely ratifies the verdict of the country upon 
Indeed, to have hesitated or to 
have set him aside: would have been to declare that a 


magistrate so acceptable did not represent his party, — 


and a party capable of such folly would have been 
overwhelmed. The Democratic party owes very much 


“~ more to Mr. CLEVELAND than to any other leader of 


this generation, for he alone has removed from it 
that stigma of profound distrust and alarmed appre- 
hension which justly attached to it for so many of 
the most critical years of our history. He has im- 
pressed the country as an upright patriot of con- 
servative temperament, and of a wise but not Quix- 
otic or factitious courage, who, while of course a par- 
ty man, seeks first the public welfare through his 
party, and who, while yielding upon some points to 
an evil pressure, has upon the whole commanded his 
party by character and courage, givin it a distinct 
policy, dispersing serious party opposition, uniting it 
as no leader since the war has been able to unite it, 
and receiving a renomination without a whisper of 
dissent, and by enthusiastic acclamation. How his 
personality reacts upon his party is seen in the speech 
of Mr. CoOLLINs, the President of the Convention. It 
Was set in the high party key, but such a speech in 
a Democratic Convention, showing so just a sense of 
what at least a party must now be believed to be in 
order to hope for success, has been hitherto unheard. 
HARPER'S WEEKLY has not disguised its regret and 
disappointment at the course of the President in re- 
gard to civil service reform. Had he been more firm 
and consistent he would in our judgment have been 
stronger in the canvass. But while we have frank- 
ly acknowledged that his administration could not 
be called distinctively a reform administration, we 
have pointed out the falsity and injustice of the 
charge that nothing has been accomplished. Very 
much shas been accomplished. The President has 
purified the political atmosphere, and the increasing 
interest in the question and the demand for reform 
have been stimulated and confirmed byhis known 
conviction and desire. No man who has the reform 
at heart can regret that Mr. BLAINE was defeated, 
nor anticipate that any candidate who is likely to re- 
ceive the Republican nomination would advance tle 
reform. 
The course of the Republican Convention will be 
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awaited with great interest. That the candidate of 


1884 is still the undoubted spontaneous choice of the - 


party is not a good augury, because it shows the in- 
fluence which will probably predominate in its action. 
That the general tone and aim of the party are more 
encouraging than they were four years ago nowhere 
appears. The Republican leadership is not reassur- 
ing. There is no commanding figure among the 
probable candidates, and the inspiration of the Con- 
vention will be apparently hatred of mugwumps and 
devotion to Mr. BLAINE. The Convention, however, 
may wisely reflect that there was never greater inde- 
pendence of party names than now. It was that 
force which decided the election in 1884, and it will 
be much more extensive and powerful in 1888.~ More- 
over, the conservative indisposition to change with- 
out strong reasons—a disposition which is most etfec- 
tive in the business world—will favor the re-election 
of the President. But the result of the contest can- 
not be yel forecast. How effective will be the scare 
of free-trade and low wages, and how extensive the 


- Irish and other Democratic defection, remain to be 


proved. 

The Democrats completed their work by the nom- 
ination of Mr. THURMAN for tlhe Vice-Presidency. 
Except for his age, this would be the best selection 
they could have made. Mr. THURMAN is universally 
respected as an upright and able man, and there is. 
no Democrat in the country who enjoys higher re- 
gard among his political opponents. The sturdy 
honesty of the two Democratic candidates, and the 
freedom of the ticket from all taint of ** boodle,” will 
compel the Republicans to take care that no sug- 
gestive contrast shall be offered by their ticket. 
There can be no doubt that the Democrats open 
their campaign with a union and confidence which 
they have not shown for many a year. 


REPUBLICAN PROSPECTS. 

THE correspondent of the New York Sun in Paris 
cabled to that paper, a day or two after the publica- 
tion of Mr. BLAINE’s last letter of withdrawal, that 
Mr. BLAINE had said: that day that his intention had 
never been changed since writing the Florence letter. 
The correspondent adds: 

“A remark he made a week ago, when I sent him a copy of the 
Sun which had reprinted the opinions of the leading editors of the 
country from a Western newspaper, occurs to me now. Mr. BLaIne 
had read the opinions carefully, referred to some of the other 
newspaper clippings on his table, and said, thoughtfully, that Mr. 
CLEVELAND’s popularity was a fact which could not be explained, 
but which could none the less be gainsaid. He referred also to 
the remarkable fact that in the whole Democratic party there was 
no dangerous rival to the present Executive, and then spoke fora 
few moments on the tariff. The anti-BLaine feeling in America 
has been represented to the Maine statesman in a very strong 
light by people at home during the past fortnight, but there is one 
thing of which I have not the faintest doubt in the world. It is 
based, not on a positive statement of Mr. Biainr’s, but on the tenor 
of his conversation during the past ten days, and it is that the late 
Republican nominee is now absolutely convinced that he has not 
the chance of election against CLEVELAND; and I am also certain 
that if he thought there was a working cliance, the second letter 
of declination would never have been published. The Western 
newspapers’ prompt and strong acceptation of Mr. first 
letter unquestionably surprised him. The hostile manifestations 
in the West have, indeed, as much to do as anything else with this 
second and peremptory declination.” 


If this be an accurate statement, and it is obviously 
very probable, the withdrawal of Mr. BLAINE is large- 
ly if not chiefly due to the independent vote of 1884. 
Had he secured that vote he would have been elected, 
and according to the Sun’s correspondent he declines 
because he doubts the possibility of his election now. 
The independent Republicans were bitterly denounced 
for not voting for Mr. BLAINE in order to seek reform 
within the party. If under that plea they had voted 
for him, thereby approving him and all that he rep- 
resented, how far upon the rgad to reform of any 
kind would the Republican party have now advanced ? 
If there be a possibility of the nomination of a Re- 
publican candidate who, according to Mr. GEORGE 
BLIiss, as reported in an interview, would ‘run 
strongly all over the country because of his untar- 
nished reputation, his known honesty, and his unwa- 
vering devotion to principle”—words which under the 
circumstances have a curious significance—it is be- 
cause of the independent course in 1884. 


Mr. Buss adds, ‘*The only things that can hurt 


GRESHAM'S chances at Chicago are the adulation and 
favor of the mugwumps,” and Mr. THOMAS C. PLATT, 
according to a report in the Tribune, says, ‘*I may 
say that their [the mugwumps] advocacy of Judge 
GRESHAM is what weighs him down more than any 
other one thing, and causes the entire party to look 
on him with suspicion, since it is a notorious fact 
that they are already committed, bound, and pledged 
to the support of the Democratic candidate, Mr. 
CLEVELAND, whoever may be nominated by us.” 
This assertion has been constantly made by the 
BLAINE faction. If Republicans who honestly desire 
reform ‘* within the party” have hinted that it might 
be wise to think of some other candidate, they have 
been silenced by the sneer that the mugwumps were 
all pledged to CLEVELAND. The information of Mr. 
PLATT upon this point is different from ours. We 
have constantly stated that we believed some part 


of the independent vote that was given to Mr. CLEVE- 
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LAND in 1884 because of his declarations in regard to 


reform would be lost to him in 1888. But that vote 
would certainly not go to any candidate who repre- 
sented the reactionary Republicanism which is now 
in the ascendant. | 

For reasons, among which those mentioned by Mr. 
BLIss are prominent, Judge GRESHAM has become in 
the campaign for the nomination the representative 
of the Republicans who hold moderate views upon the 
tariff, who are disposed to look forward rather than 


back, and who, although they voted for Mr. BLaINE, 


distrust and deplore the spirit, methods, and tenden- 
cies in politics which he represents. For these rea- 
sons, however, his nomination is exceedingly im- 
probable. That independent voters should seem to 
have compelled the withdrawal of Mr. BLAINE, and 
then that the candidate whom they alleged to be the 
wisest selection for the Republicaus should be nomi- 
nated, would be intolerable. If it were possible to 


esecure his nomination at Chicago, tlhe BLAINE or bust 


faction wold hold it to be its duty to prevent his 
election. That Mr. BLAINE should have been upon 
personal grounds defeated inf 1884, and that Judge 
GRESHAM should be elected in of his 
‘‘untarnished reputation,” would mean that except 
for Mr. BLAINE the party would have been success- 
ful in 1884, and this would be a verdict upon him 
which would be too significant, and which his friends 
would not permit. Republicans who have regretted 
the BLAINE dominance in the party will probably 
find themselves compelled to seek reform within a 
party which is still controlled by his influence and 
his devoted adherents. : 


THE ST. LOUIS PLATFORM. 


THE platform adopted at St. Louis is substantially 
a reaffirmation of the message of Mr. CLEVELAND, 
which it accepts as the just interpretation of the plat- 
form of 1884 so far as it relates to tariff reduction. 
The platform challenges the most searching inquiry 
concerning the fidelity and devotion of the Adminis- 
tration to the pledges with which it came into pow- 
er, and commends its conservative financial policy, 
its reclamation of national lands from corporate 
control, its equitable pension legislation, its firm and 
prudent foreign policy, the exclusion of Chinese la- 
bor, and its maintenance of the equality of all citizens 
without regard to race or color. It condemns the 
Republican tariff policy as unjust both to labor and 
capital, and pledges the Democratic party to secure 
tariff reform. In commending the platform Mr. 
WaATTERSON said that it was a good beginning, and 
Mr. GORMAN said that Democrats were not free- 
traders, but aimed at the reduction of the surplus. 

The platform, like the message, makes tariff reform 
the only question of the canvass, and the Tribune ad- 
mits, for the Republicans that the issue of protection 
overshadows all others. The declaration that ‘*‘ hon- 
est reform in the civil service has been inaugurated 
and maintained by President CLEVELAND” is an ex- 
ceedingly loose statement. The reform law was pass- 
ed by the votes of both parties, and the letter of the 
law was honestly enforced by President ARTHUR. 
The St. Louis plank is a meaningless platform gener- 
ality, like the reform plank in the Chicago Republi- 
can platform of 1884 upon which Mr. BLAINE was 
placed as the illustration of reform. This year, if the 
Chicago platform corresponds to the general Repub- 
lican expression, it will, like the St. Louis declaration, 
subordinate every question to that of protection. 

The situation as thus offered and accepted is on 
the one side the allegation that the surplus, which is 
a constant and protean danger, should be reduced by 
a revision of the tariff, diminishing the taxes on 
necessaries and raw materials. On the other, the 
Republicans have as yet united upon no general pol- 
icy, although various suggestions have been made. 
They favor high tariff taxation and spending the 
surplus. The Democratic platform is regarded as a 
compromise. The assertion that it is effectively a 
free-trade manifesto is not true, except in the same 


sense that the Republican demand of restriction of 


slavery in the Territories was an abolition declaration. 
The whole question is now likely to be more general- 
ly discussed than ever before. 


THE PROHIBITION PARTY. 


THE Prohibition party has nominated General 
CLINTON B. Fisk for the Presidency with an enthusi- 
asm and a spirit in the Convention which are very 
significant. Every district in the country, we under- 
stand, was represented, and there were 1800 dele- 
gates. Every one of them was sure that the candi- 
date could not be elected. But such is the sincerity 
of their devotion to the cause which they believe to 
be the sacred cause of humanity that they raised in 
the Convention a subscription of $30,000, and will 


_ make as active and aggressive a canvass as possible. 


The platform demands the total suppression of the 
manufacture of alcoholic beverages, and the traffic 
in it, and of the taxes derived from it. It demands a 
reduction of the surplus, and tle removal of taxation 
from the comforts and necessaries of life, and favors 
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civil service reform, woman suffrage, and arbitration 
in labor disputes. It was the most important Con- 
vention of the kind yet held, for its hostility to the 
Republican party, from which the Prohibition party 
draws most of its recruits, was frankly expressed. 
We do not share the feeling of the Prohibitionists 
that the course of the Republican party upon the sub- 
ject is worse than that of the Democratic, but we see 
the danger to the Republican party which is threat- 
ened by the Prohibition action. : 

The striking fact in regard to the prospects of the 
movement is that the Prohibition vote no longer falls 
off in the Presidential year. In 1884 it reached a 
total of 153,012. This was in part composed of the 
votes of many who could not support Mr. BLAINE, 
and who would not vote for Mr. CLEVELAND. - But 
there will be many this year who voted for Mr. 
BLAINE and who will now vote for General FISK. 
They do not doubt probably the temperance convic- 
tion of many Republicans, but they do not see that 
such Republicans control the party action, and they 
doubt the sincerity of the party managers. More- 
over, the question of prohibition takes precedence in 
their minds of the tariff or civil service reform, and 
they follow the example of the old antislavery men 
in declining to subordinate the question to gratify 
politicians who do not really care for it. This is 
the power of their position, and the sneers and re- 
monstrances of the Republican papers, and the alle- 
gation that the Prohibitionists are practically “‘ depu- 
ty Democrats” and their party an ally of Democratic 
rum-sellers, affect them no more than the same kind 
of vituperation affected the antislavery men forty 
years ago, or the mugwumps in 1884. A man whoin 
the pursuit’ of what he holds to be the right course 
in public affairs cannot smile at blackguardism 
should retire from public controversy. 

The Prohibition campaign will be prosecuted most 
vigorously probably in the doubtful States. In 
New York the vote as between the two great parties 
will be close, and a third party vote may decide the 
event. In 1884 the Prohibitionists cast 25,000 votes 
in New York. In 1844 it was in New York that the 
Liberty party vote defeated Mr. Cuiay. The third 
party movement in this State, therefore, cannot be 
ridiculed out of the account. In New Jersey, where 
General Fisk ran for Governor at the last State elec- 
tion, he polled a large vote, which will be larger this 
year. The Prohibition campaign will gain dignity 


and weight from the character of its candidate, and it 


will be greatly advanced by the moral earnestness of 
its advocates, many of whom are clergymen, to whom 
the campaign will be a holy crusade. In some of the 
Western States, where the temperance sentiment has 
been strong enough to pass constitutional amend- 


ments, this moral enthusiasm will be very effective. ° 


The Prohibition campaign will probably have little 
attention from the journals of the two great parties, 
but its results will be awaited with great interest. 


LINCOLN, SEWARD, AND GREELEY. 


THE extraordinary letter from Mr. SEwarD to Mr. Lin- 
COLN in the spring of 1861, and Mr. LINCOLN’s reply, which 
were published a few months since in Hay and NICOLAy’s 
Life of Lincoln, excited very little general attention. A 
letter of Mr. GREELEY’s to Mr. LINCOLN is now published in 
the same Life, and throws fresher light upon the greatness 
of LINCOLN. A more Providential man in the highest sense 
of the word bistory does not show. Called to the greatest 
of human responsibilities, the salvation of the chief free 
government in the world, by a party to which he was com- 
paratively little known, and conscious that he was regarded 
only with curiosity and distrust, he found that the recog- 
nized political leader of his party and its chief editor were 
both willing to say to him, the first by implication, the sec- 
ond in plain words, “ You are not considered a great man.” 

In the tremendous crisis of national fate LINCOLN at the 
head of the nation was made to feel himself to be abso- 
lutely alone. He comprehended completely the situation, 
and he was equal to it. His reply to SEWARD, his treat- 
ment of GREELEY, reveal the essential greatness of the man. 
He retained their assistance without relinquishing in the 
least his supreme control. Appalling as their letters must, 
have been to him, they were doubtless of the utmost ser- 
vice as giving him the true estimate of the men, and pre- 
venting any subsequent misunderstanding. Mr. GREELEY 
remained throughout the war, what he described himself 
in this letter, “a hopelessly broken” man, but Mr. SEwaRD 
undoubtedly learned to appreciate the superiority of LIN- 
COLN. 

The letter of GREELEY is a curious study. He had been 
one of the chief forces in the agitation which ended inevi- 
tably in civil war. But when it-threatened and appeared, 
his articles in the Tribune dismayed his friends, while his 
letters to the President showed his mental excitement. He 
was apparently wholly unprepared for the crisis which no 
one had helped more effectively to produce. But in all the 
history of that time LINCOLN becomes constantly greater. 


THE POPE'S RESCRIPT AND THE IRISH 
BISHOPS. 


THE Irish question in English politics remains unchanged, 
and there seems to be no prospect of a speedy change of any 
kind. The latest incident is a letter of the Irish bishops 
explanatory of the Pope’s recent rescript. This letter is 


interpreted according to the sympathies and wishes of the 
interpreters. 
political situation caunot-explain it away. 


But even those who wish it not to affect the 
The substance 
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of the bishops’ letter is that the Pope speaks authoritatively 
upon questious of faith and morals. Upon politics he does 
not assume to speak as Pope. 

But the question submitted to the Pope was one of mor- 


als: “In contests between letters and holders. of lands or 


farms in Ireland is it lawful to have recourse to those 
means known as the plauw of campaign and boycotting ?” 
Thid question the Pope’s rescript auswered in the negative. 
It pointed out the injustice of allowing a rent fixed by mu- 
tual consent to be set aside by the will of one of the parties 
to the contract, and it denounced boycotting as foreign to 
natural justice and Christian charity. The Irish bishops 
do not hesitate to acknowledge their obedience, while they 
praise the Irish leaders and declare the Pope a friend of 
the Irish national cause. That is entirely consistent with 
his rescript. He did not condemn that cause, but he un- 
equivocally condemned the plan of campaign and boycotting 
as means of promoting it. 

‘These facts cannot be set aside, and as these methods 
have been cardinal methods, the papal rescript undoubt- 
edly strengthens the. position of the British government. 
Apparently the Tories are playing for time. If they can 
hold the existing situation for a year or two, they doubtless 
feel that Mr. GLADSTONE will be a less dangerous antago- 
nist, and with his disappearance from the leadership of the 
opposition they count probably upon a final victory. It is 
the misfortune of the situation that the cause of Ireland 


apparently depends so largely upon Mr. GLADSTONE for its 


present success. 


THE ACTING VICE-PRESIDENT AND THE 
PRESIDENT. 
THE acting Vice-President of the United States has pub- 


lished in the North American Review the foulest attack upon 
the President which has yet been madé, and with the inten- 


~ tion undoubtedly that it should appear upon the eve of his 


renowivation. A just sense of official dignity and propri- 
ety, it seems to us, would. have withheld the acting Vice- 
President from such an unseemly performance at any time. 
Even if the allegations were true, they are expressed with 
such studied vituperation, and with such an evident desire 
not to tell the truth but to produce an impression, that 
they can have no possible effect upon any reader who is 
not already decided. : 

As a vulgar personal tirade, the article, proceeding from 
a person in a highly dignified office, is merely offensive to 
every decent American of whatever party sympathy. But 
as inviting reproach upon the American name, and scepti- 
cism and scorn of popular government, it is of more impor- 
tance. The paper in carefully chosen repulsive epithets 
describes the President as a man possessed of every ac- 
knowledged disqualification for his office, “ who has been 
selected because of them.” He is ‘“‘an inert and vacant 
mass” of ignorance and bestiality, whom the people of the 
United States have either deliberately chosen to be their 
Chief Magistrate, or have submitted to his imposition upon 
them by fraud. The author holds up his country to the 
contempt of the world. If what his paper alleges were 
true, if this were the actual result after a trial of a hundred 
years of free popular government and the choice of their 
governors by the people, the failure of the popular system 
would be complete. 

The author of this libel upon the American people was 
an ardent supporter for the Presidency of a man who was 
defeated because he was believed to have trafficked in his 
official position. ‘That fact is as creditable to the country 
as the assault of the acting Vice-President is disgraceful. 
Nor is his aspersion relieved by his remark that the elec- 
tion of such a President as he describes has proved the ca- 
pacity of the people for self-government. He admits that 
such an assertion is paradoxical. But it is simply silly. 
Such an unqualified assault strengthens the candidate at 
whom it is launched. The only persons who will applaud 
this diatribe are those who would support any Republican 
candidate, even if it were the Senator from Kansas. But 
all other honorable American citizens will see with amaze- 
ment that the attack upon popular government proceeds 
from the man whom the Republican majority of the Senate 
has elevated to the highest honor within its gift. 


STALWARTS AND HALF-BREEDS. 


Mr. GrorGE C. GORHAM, former Secretary of the Senate, 
and a stanch adherent of Mr. CONKLING, recently published 
in the Herald a long narrative of the quarrel between Mr. 
CONKLING and Mr. BLAINE, which finally threw Mr. Conk- 
LING out of public life, while Mr. BLAInE remained the idol 
of the Republican party. There was the same natural an- 
tagonism between the men that there was between Mr. 
CONKLING and Mr. FENTON. One was aggressive, direct, 
uncompromising ; the other, plausible, evasive, temporizing. 
In the case of Mr. CONKLING and Mr. BLAINE the difference 
began in Mr. CONKLING’s noted attack in the House of 
Representatives upon General Fry, a movement in’ which, 
by the unanimous opinion of an able committee of investi- 
gation, Mr. CONKLING was entirely right’ and Mr. BLaInr 
completely wrong. In this incident Mr. CONKLING appears 
as a courageous and upright statesman. 

The rest of Mr. GORHAM’s paper tells a melancholy story. 
It is that of a long fight between the leaders over the spoils 
of patronage, during which GARFIELD was assassinated, 
and CONKLING, after inconceivable humiliation, disappeared 
from -public life. Mr. GORHAM says that from the moment 
of GARFIELD’s blow, CONKLING’s lips were sealed, and that 
he bore in silence the consciousness of utter misapprehen- 
sion and the undeserved condemnation of his party. But 
that a man of real ability could be enmeshed in such an 
unclean net is a mournful commentary upon the man. 

The object of the publication 1s to arouse the old “ stal- 
wart” hostility to Messrs. BLAINE, DEPEW, ROBERTSON, and 
REID, who were the “ backers” of GARFIELD in the contest 
with CONKLING, and the last three of whom are now the 
chief backers of BLAINE in New York, while Mr. Piatt is 
transformed from a lientenant of CONKLING to one of 
Buaink. The telegrams of Mr. Reip to Mr. Hay, 
which revealed the feeling of the cabal toward CONKLING, 
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are all republished. The paper is au instructive illustra- 
tion of the real motives and acts of those who Yepresent — 


the present control of the Republican party. But the chief 
actors are all dead except Mr. BLAINE, and this paper is a 
striking specimen of the bitterness of factional “ campaign 

literature.” 


EXECUTION BY ELECTRICITY, 


GOVERNOR HILL’s approval of the bill substituting elec- 
tricity for the gallows as a method of capital punishment is 
an important event. Upon such a subject the action of 
one of the foremost of civilized communities will have great 
influence, and should the result of the change be what its 
friends anticipate, it is not to be doubted that other States 
and countries will follow the example of New York. The 
application of the new system will be watched with the 
utmost interest and attention. | 

The commission which after long and careful examina- 
tion of the subject recommended this change made other 
suggestions which are no less worthy of attention. Among 
these was the desirability of abolishing the horrible pseudo- 
sentiment which is now permitted to invest capital crim- 
inals and their execution. The execution of a walefactor,” 
which is one of the most awful oftices of the law, is now 
surrounded with a vulgar and theatrical glamour which is 
wholly demoralizing. It should be deprived of all that 
makes it a kind of popular pageaut, not only by providing, 
as the Jaw now provides, for the presence of a few witnesses 
only within the precinct of the prison, but by preventing 
so far as possible the sensational descriptions of the event. 
A certificate of the fact of the proper execution of the law, 
signed by properly responsible wituesses, is all that is neces- 
sary. Murderers of every degree would then kuow that 
they could be made in no way sentimental heroes. 

So grave a step in the enforcement of the penal law as 
that which has been now taken will naturally quicken at- 
tention to many otber possible reforms in the administra- 
tion of justice, in the discipline of jails, and in the treatment 
of witnesses. It is certainly agreeable to find a Legislature 
doing something else than putting political opponents “in 
holes.” It is to be said to the credit of the Governor that 
he drew attention in his first message to the wisdom of 
a change in the method of capital execution. . 


PERSONAL. 


THomas McEtratu, Horace Greetry’s partner in establishing 
the New York Tribune, died a few days ago, at the age of eighty- 
one. 
—Mr. PagnELL was noted as a cricketer before he went into 
politics, 

—ALo1s LocuEr, one of New York’s sculptors, has received an 
autograph letter from the Emperor of Austria acknowledging meri- 
torious services in preparing models for the Maria Tuerxsa mon- 
ument lately unveiled in Vienna. 

—On last week’s death roll was the name of Mrs. Frances 
Firtping the ‘nearest surviving .relative of GrorcE 
Wasuinaton. She was eighty-four years old. She had travelled 
much, and even in her old age was a remarkably handsome wo- 
man. She was the mother of twelve children, three of whom sur- 
vive her, one being Ropert W. Gwartumry, of New York. 

—dJkFFERSON Davis has just celebrated his eightieth birthday. 

—One of the evidences of Mrs. Lanatry’s eminent success upon 
the stage is her recent purchase of 5000 acres of fine farming 
land in California. 

—Ex-Queen IsaBgetta of Spain has an annual income of 
$1,000,000, but is extravagant enough to be continually in debt. 

—A story just started on its rounds represents that an organ- . 
ized band of outlaws has been following Madame Parti all over 
Europe, intending to kidnap her, secure her jewels, and demand a 
ransom for her liberty. 

—Yale graduates three Japanese students this year, and all of 
them stand well in their class. 

—Grorce GaBrRIEL, a New Haven umbrella-mender, died a lit- 
tle while ago, and nobody supposed that he had left any estate 
worth mention. But a will turns up which shows that he was 
worth over $30,000, which he bequeaths to Yale College Library, 
the Yale Divinity School, and the local Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 

—Miss Genrva Armstrona, the daughter of a farmer in west- 
ern New York, has solved a vexatious problem that lias troubled 
live-stock shippers a long time. She has invented a practical de- 
vice for feeding cattle on moving trains. " 

—Mxlissonier says of one of his pictures now on exhibition in 
London that he spent four years working up its details. 

—The tricycle fever has attacked Europe, and Empress Ex1za- 
skTH of Austria has become an enthusiastic rider. 

—Colorado has a cattle queen, Mrs. Mary Warrey, with a for- 
tune of $10,000,000. 

—Mrs. Auausta Evans Witson has the finest private botanic 
collection in the world. ; | 7 

—Western showmen are carting around the house in which 
General Grant was born, and they are making money by its ex- 
hibition too. 

—The German Baptist Church—the Dunkards—has been hold- 
ing its national Conference in Indiana. “Representatives of a 
younger element desirous of wearing mustaches and having their 
hair trimmed by barbers were voted down..' Ministers who chew 
or sinoke will not be permitted to assist'in church adjudications. 
Financially the denomination prospers. 

—The only personal rumor of the thousand that Paris has rev- 
elled in which so far has provoked General BovuLaNnGer into a 
spirited denial is a tale of the boulevards that he wears a ring. 

—Gtapstons is a land-owner at Niagara Falls. He has a patch 
of land on the Canadian side commanding ‘a fine view of the falls, 
and though speculators have tried several times to mduce him to~ 
sell, he will not part with it. 

—New York claims the first Chinese lawyer in America. Hoxe 
Yen Cuan is his name, and he has opened an office in Wal! Street. 
He is a bright young man, and studied at Yale and Columbia Col- 
lege law schools. 3 

—A. B. Cuampion, chairman of the Press Committee of the Cin- 
cinnati Centennial Exposition, got an excellent training some years 
ago for the kind of work that now alternates with his law prac- 
tice. He was the original organizer and manager of the famous 
Red Stocking Base-ball Club, which played a long series of matchi- 
es from the Atlantic to the Pacific and never lost a game. Mr. 
Cuampion still practises law in the room from which the all-con- 
quering Red Stockings were sent out upon the unsuspecting and 
unprepared local players. 

—Colonel Morton L. Hawkrws, the hero of the Cincinnati riot 
of 1884, has retired from public life. . He is at present doing his 
best to make the Cincinnati Exposition the greatest thing of the 
kind since the Philadelphia Centeunial. - 
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JUNE 16, 1888. 


A WAR-TIME WOOING.* 


By CAPTAIN CHARLES KING, U.S.A. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ITTING by the open window and looking out over the bustling 
S street, Major Abbot later in the evening is trying to collect his 
senses and convince himself that he really is himself. ‘It never 
rains but it pours,” and events have been pouring upon him with 
confusing rapidity. Early in the summer he had noted an odd 
constraint in the tone of the few letters that came from Miss Win- 
throp. That they were few and far Between was not in itself a 
matter to give him much discomfort. From boyhood he had been 
accustomed to the household cry that at some time in the future— 
the distant future—Viva Winthrop was to be his wife. He had 
known her quite as long as he had been conscious of his own ex- 
istence, and the relations between the families were such as to 
render the alliance desir- } 
able. Excellent friends 


-monial market. 
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satisfactory to the parental councils, and these were frequent. 
While the masters of the households of Abbot and Winthrop 
seldom interchanged a word on the subject, they bad their personal 
views none the less; and as to the mothers, their hearts had long 
been set upon the match. Miss Winthrop had abundant wealth in 
her own right. Paul Abbot’s blood was blue as the doctrines of 
the Puritans. Without being a beauty in face or form, Miss 
Winthrop was unquestionably distinguished-looking, and her rep- 
utation for a certain acerbity of temper and the faculty of saying 
cutting things did not materially lower her value in the matri- 
There was, however, that constantly recurring 
statement, “ Oh, she’s engaged to Paul Abbot,” and that, pre- 
sumably, accounted for the lack of those attentions in society 
which are so intangible when assailed, and yet leave such a void 
when omitted. Mrs. Abbot put it very plainly to Paul when she 
said : 

“ Everybody considers her as virtually engaged to you, and ex- 
pects you to look after her. That is why I say it is due to her that 
you should arrive at some understanding before your orders comé.” 


_ 
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“ But he is quartermaster,” said Paul, “and has to come on 
business.” 

“ He manages to combine a good deal of pleasure with his busi- 
ness,” was the tentative response, and Abbot knew that he wad 
expected to ask the nature of Mr. Hollins’s pleasures. He was 
silent, however, much to his mother’s disappointment, for he had 
heard from other sources of the frequency with which Mr. Hollins 
and Miss Winthrop were seen together. - Finding that he would not 
ask, Mrs. Abbot was compelled to suppress the inclination she feit 
to have her suspicions dragged to light. She wished he had more 
curiosity, or jealousy, or something; but in its absence she could 
only say, “ Well, I wish you were quartermaster, that’s all.” 

And now that he Aad asked her if there were no other reason, 
there was something in his: placid tone she did not like. A month 
agone she wanted him to know of Mr. Hollins’s evident attentions 
to Genevieve, because it would probably, or possibly, spur him into 
some exertion on his own account. Now that she felt sure he had 
heard of it, and it had not spurred him, she was as anxious to 
conceal the fact that, both to Mrs. Winthrop and herself, these 

attentions were becoming 

alarming. If he did not 


gare for Viva, the chances. 


were the young people as 
they grew to years of dis- 
cretion, and, in the eyes of 1 
parents and intimate ac- F 
quaintances, no formal be- 
trothal was ever necessary, 
simply because “it was 
such an understood thing.” ech 
For more than a year pre- 
vious to the outbreak of 
the war, however, Miss 
Winthrop was in Europe, 
and much of the time, it 
was said, she had been 
studying. So had Mr. Hol- 
lins, who withdrew from 
Harvard in his. second 
year and read law assidu- 
ously in the office of Win- 
throp & Lawrence, and then 
went abroad for his health. 
They returned on the Cu- 
narder in the early part of 
April, and Mrs. Winthrop 
was ill from the time she 
set foot on the saloon-deck 
until they sighted the State 
House looming through the 
fog, and nothing could 
have been more fortunate 
than that Mr. Hollins was 
with them—he was so at- 
tentive, so very thought- 
ful. When he wasn’t do- 
ing something for lier, he 
was promenading with 
Viva on deck, or bundling 
that young lady in warm 
wraps and hedging her in 
asunny corner. Pity that 
Mr. Hollins was so poor and 
rather obscure in his fam- 
ily—his immediate family 
—connections. His mo- 
ther was Mr. Winthrop’s 
first cousin, and she had 
been very fond of Mr. Win- 
throp when she was a child, 
and he had befriended her 
son when a friend was 
needed. She died years 
ago, and no one knew just 
when her husband followed 
her. He was a person no 
one ever met, said Mrs. 
Winthrop, a man who had wit 
erratic genius, and very 
dissipated. But he was a 


\ 


very fascinating person, 
she understood, in his 
younger days, and his son 
was most talented and de- 
serving, but entirely out of 
the question as an inti- 
mate or associate. Viva 
would not be apt to see 
anything of him after their 
return; but the question 
never seemed to occur to 
her, how much had the 
daughter been - influenced 
by their frequent compan- 
ionship abroad? It really 
mattered nothing. Viva 
was to marry Revere Ab- 
bot, as Mrs. Winthrop pre- 
ferred to call him, and 
such was distinctly the fam- 
ily understanding. Miss 
Winthrop had been home 
but a few weeks when all 
the North was thrilled by 
the stirring call for volun- GAAP 
teers, and the old Bay EZ 
State responded, as was to 
be expected of her. In the 
—th Massachusetts were 
a score of officers, as has / 
been said, whose names were as old as the colony, and whose family 
connections made them thoroughly well known to each other at the 
earliest organization of the command. That Paul Abbot should be 
‘ among the first to seek a commission as a junior lieutenant was 
naturally expected. Then, with all possible hesitancy and delicacy, 
after a feminine council in the family, his mother asked him if he 
did not think there ought to be some distinct understanding about 
Viva Winthrop before he went away to the front. The matter was 
something that he had thought of before she went to Europe, but 
believed then that it could wait: Now that she had returned, im- 
proved both physically and intellectually, Mr. Abbot had once or 
twice thought that it would not be long before he would be asked 
some such question as his mother now propounded, but again 
decided that it was a matter that could be deferred. They had 
met with much hearty cordiality, and called each other Paul and 
Viva, as they had from babyhood, and then she had a round of 
social duties, and he became absorbed in drills, day and night, and 
they saw very little of each other—much less than was entirely 
* Begun in ty No. 1639. 


“BACK CAME THOSE DAREDEVILS OF STUART'S.” 


Paul had come up from camp that day—a Saturday after- 
noon—and he stood there in the old family gathering room, a 
very handsome young soldier. He had listened in silence and 
respect while his mother spoke, but without much sign of respon- 
sive feeling. When she had finished he looked her full in the 
face, and quietly said: 

‘“‘ And is there any other reason, mother ?” 

Mrs. Abbot flushed. There was another reason, and one that 
after much mental dodging both she and Mrs. Winthrop had been 
compelled to admit to each other within a very few days. Mr. 
Hollins was constantly finding means to come over tothe city and 
see Mi-s Winthrop, and the ladies could not grapple 
cacies of a military problem which permitted one officer to be in 
town three or four days a week and kept the others\incessantly 


‘drilling at camp. Mrs. Abbot, mother-like, had more than once 


suggested to her son that he ought to be able to visit town more 
frequently, and on his replying that it was simply impossible, and 


’ that none of the officers could leave their duties, had triumphantly 


pointed to Mr. Hollins. 


were that so soon us he 
found that public attention 
had been drawn to her ac- 
ceptance of such devotions, 
Paul would drop the matter 
entirely, and that would be 
acalamity. Knowing per- 
fectly weil, therefore, what 
was in his mind when he 
asked the question, Mrs, 
Abbot parried the thrust. 
Though she flushed, and 
her voice quivered a littie, 
she looked him straight in 
the face. 
“There is, Paul. I— 
think she has a right to 
expect it of you; that— 
that she dues expect it.” 
Abbot looked with un- 
disguised perplexity into 
his mother’s face. : 
‘You surprise me very 
much, mother; I cannot 
see how Viva would betray 
such, an idea, even if she 
had it; it is not like her.” 


“Women see _ these 
things where men can- 
not,” was the somewhat 
sententious reply. ‘ Be- 
sides, Paul—”’ 

“Well, mother, be- 


sides—?” 

“Mrs. Winthrop has 
told me as much.” 

That evening, before re- 


ant Abbet went round the 

square—or whatis the Bos- 

tonian equivalent therefor 

—and surprised Miss Win- 

throp with acall. He told 

her what he had not told 
his mother, that Colonel 

Raymondthat. morning re- 
ceived a telegram from 
Washington, saving that 
on the following Tuesday 
they must be in readiness 
to start. 
~ “We have been good 
friends always, Viva,” he 
said; “ but vou have been 
something more to me than 
that. I did not mean to 
make so sudden an avow- 
al, but soldiers have no 
time to call their own just 
now, and every hour has 
been given up to duty with 
the regiment. Now this 
sharp summons comes and 
I must go. If I return, 
shall we—” (he had almost 
said, “shall we- fulfil our 
manifest destinv,and make 
our parents happy ¥’’ but 
had sense enough: to realize 
that she was ‘entitied to a 
far more personal proposi- 

wtion). He broke off ner- 
vously. 

“You have always been 
so dear to me, Viva. Will 
you be my wife?” . 

‘She was sitting on the 
sofa, nervously twisting the 
cords of a fan in and out 
among’ her slender white 
fingers. Her’ eyes were 
downcast and her checks 
suffused. For an iustant 
she looked up, and a ques- 

_ tion seemed trembling on 
her lips. She was a truth- 
ful woman, and no coward. 

3 There was something she 

was entitled to know, something the heart within her craved to 
know, yet she knew not huw to.ask, or, if she did, was too proud 

to frame the words, to plead for that thing of all others which a 

woman prizes and glories in, yet will never knowingly beg of any 
man—his honest and outspoken love. She looked dow again, 

silent. 

His tone softened and his voice quivered a little as he bent over 
her. ‘Has any one else won away the heart of my little girl- 
love?” he asked. ‘‘ We were sweethearts so long, Viva; but have 
you learned to care for some other ?” 

“No. It—it is not that.” 

“Then cannot you find a little love for me left over from the 
childish days? You were so loyal tom then, Viva—and it would 
make our home people so happy.”’ a 

“T suppose it might—them.” 

“Then promise me, dear; I ¢o so soon, and—” 

She interrupted him now, impetuousiv. Looking straight up 
into his eves, she spoke in-a low, vehement tone, rapidly, almost 
angrily. ‘On this condition, Paul—on this condition. You ask 


turning to camp, Lieuten- « 
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me to be vour wife, and—and I suppose it is what 
is expected of us, what vou have expected all 
along—and are entitled toran answer now. Prom- 
ise me this, if ever you have a thought for anoth- 
er woinan, if ever vou feel in vour heart that per- 
haps another girl would make you happier, or if 
—if you feel the faintest growing fancy for an- 
other, that you will tell me.”’ 

He smiled gravely as he encircled her in his 
arm. She drew back, but he held her. “ Why, 
Viva, I have never had a thought for any other 
girl. I simply thought you might care for some 
ene more than you did for me. It is settled, 
then—I promise ;” and he bent and kissed her. 

They met again—twice—before the regiment 
took the cars. It had been settled that no an- 
nouncement of the engagement should be made, 
but there are some secrets mothers cannot keep, 
and there were not lacking men and women to 
obtrude premature “ congratulations,” even on 
the dav she came with mothers, sisters, cousins, 
and sweethearts by the. score to witness the pre- 
sentation of colors and say adieu. That after- 
noon the regimental quartermaster returned from 
the city after a stay of thirty-six hours, thirty of 
which were unauthorized, and it was rumored 
that Colonel Raymond was very angry, and had 
threatened extreme measures. It was this pros- 
pect, possibly, that shrouded Mr. Hollins’s face in 
gloom, but most people were disposed to think that 
he had taken the engagement very much to heart. 
There were many who considered that, despite 
the fact of his lack of fortune, birth, and “ posi- 
tion,” Mr. Hollins had been treated very shabbilv 
by the heiress. There were a few who said that 
but for his “t Jacks’’ she would have married him. 
What she herself said was something that caused 
Mr. Abbot a good deal of wonderment‘and reflec- 


tion. 
*Paul, I want you to promixe me another’ 


thing. Mr. Hollins has very few friends in the 
regiment. He is poor, sensitive, and he feels it_ 
keenly. He is our kitisman, though distant, and 


he placed mé under obligations abroad by his ce- 
votion to mother and his courtesy to me wien 
we needed attention. He thinks vou dislike him, 
as well as many of the others. Remember what, 
he is to us, and how hard a struggle he has had, 


be kind to hin—for me.” 


And though his college remembrances of Mr. 
Hollins were not tinged with romance, Paul Ab- 
bot was too glad and proud in the thought of 
going to the front, too happy and prosperous, 
perhaps, to feel anything but pity for the quar- 
termaster’s isolation. He made the promise, and 


- found its fulfilment, before they had been away 


a fortnight, a very irksome thing. Hollins fairly 
lived at his tent, and better men. kept away. 
Gradually they had drifted apart. Gradually the 
feeling of coldness and aversion lad become so 
marked that he could not conceal it; and finally, 
after one of the frequent lapses of which the 
quartermaster was guilty, there had come rupture 
of all social relations, and the only associate left 


to Mr. Hollins was the strange character whom | 


he had foisted upon the regiment at its organiza- 
tion—the quondam quartermaster-sergeant, Rix. 

But in all the marching and fighting of the 
battle summer of ’62, these things were of less 
account than they had been during the inaction 
of the winter and early spring, until, at the Mo- 
nocacy, Mr. Abbot’s curiosity was excited by the 
singular language used by Rix when ordered un- 
der guard. What could such a man as he have 
to do with the affairs, personal or professional, 
of the officers of the regiment? It was rabid 
nonsense—idle boasting, no doubt; and yet the 
new-made major found that melodramatic threat 
recurring to his mind time and again. 

Another thing that’ perplexed him was the 
fact already alluded to, that during the winter 
Viva’s letters, never too frequent or long, had 
begun to grow longer as to interval and shorter 
as to contents. He made occasional reference 
to the fact, but was referred to the singular cir- 
cumstance that “‘he began it.” Matters were 
mended for a while, then drifted into the old 
channel again. Then came tlie stirring incidents 
of June; the sharp, hard marches of July and 
August ; the thrilling battles of Cedar Mountain 
and Second Bull Ran; and he felt that his let- 
ters were hardly missed. Then came the 
at Turner’s Gap; his wounds, rest, recovery, and 
promotion. But there was silence at home. He 
had not missed fer letters before. Now he felt 
that they ought to come, and had written more 
than once to say 80. 

And now, alone in his room, he is trying to 
keep cool and clear-headed ; to fathom the mys- 
tery of his predicament before going to his fa- 
ther and telling him that between Genevieve 
Winthrop and himself there has arisen a cloud 
which at any moment may burst in storm. 

Her letter—the first received since Antietam— 
he has read over time and again. It must be 
confessed that there is a good deal therein to 
anger an honest man, and Abbot believes he is 
entitled to that distinetion : 


“ You demand the reason for my silence, and 
shall have it. I did not wish to endanger your 
recovery, and so have kept my trouble to myself, 
but now I write to tell you that the farce is end- 
ed. You have utterly broken your promise; I 
am absolved from mine. The fact that you could 
find time to write day after day to Miss Warren, 
and neglect me for weeks, would in itself be justi- 
fication for demanding my release from an en- 
gagement you have held sv lightly. But that 


~ you should have sought and won another’s love 


even while your honor was pledged to me, is more 
than enough. I do not ask release. I break the 
‘bond—once and for all. 

“ You will have no place to receive your letters 
at the front. They, with your ring, and certain 


gifts with which you have honored me from time 
to time, will be found in a packet which is this 


day forwarded to your mother. i ao 
“ GENEVIEVE WINTHROP. 
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Abbot is seated with his head buried in his 
hands. That name again! the girl who fainted 
at sight of him! the old man who was prostrate 
at his denial on the Monocacy! the picture of 
himself in Aer desk! and now this bitter, insult- 
ing letter from the woman who was to have been 
his wife! Rix’s words at the field hospital !—what 
in Heaven’s name can it all mean? Whiat net- 
work of crime and mystery is this that is thrown 
around him ? 

There is a sudden knock at the door—a negro 
waiter with a telegram: 


Pont or Rooks, Mp., Oct. —, 1862. 

“ Major Paul R. Abbot, Willard’s Hotel, Washington : 
“Hollins still missing; believed to have fol- 
lowed you to Washington. Use every effort to 

secure arrest. PuTNaM.” 


— 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tere is an air of unusual excitement about 
the War Department this bright October day. 
It is only a month since the whole army seemed 
tramping through the streets on its way to the 
field of the Antietam; only three weeks since 
the news was received that Lee was beaten back 
across the Potomac, and every one expected that 
McClellan would be hot on lis trail, eager to pur- 
sue and punish before the daring Southerners 
could receive accessions. But though two corps 
managed to reoccupy Harper’s Ferry and there 
go into camp, the bulk of the army has remained 
where Lee left it when he slipped from its grasp, 
and McClellan’s cry is for re-enforcements. Three 
weeks of precious timé slip by, and then—back 
come those daredevils of Stuart’s, riding with 
laugh and taunt and jeer all around the Union 


. forces; and there is the mischief to pay here in 


Washington, for if he should take a notion to 
pay the capital a visit on his homeward trip, 
what would the consequences be? Of course 
there are troops—lots of them—all around in 
the fortifications. The trouble is that we have 
so few cavalry, and, after all, the greatest tron- 
ble is the old one—those fellows, Stuart and 
Jackson, have such a consummate faculty of 
making a very little go a great way. All that is 
known of Stuart’s present move is that he is 
somewhere up the Cumberland Valley; that tele- 
graphic communication beyond McClellan’s head- 
quarters is broken, and that it is more than like- 
lv he will come hitherward when he chooses to 
make his next start. 

Going to the War Department to make inqni- 
ries fur the provost marshal and show him Put- 
nam’s telegram, Major Abbot finds that official 
too busy to see him—“ Unless it be something 
urgent,” says the subaltern, who seems to be an 
aide-de-camp of some kind. 

‘‘ | have come to show him a despatch received 
Jast night—late—from Point of Rocks.” 

“You are Major Abbot, formerly —th Massa- 
chusetts, I believe, and your despatch is about 
the missing quartermaster, is it not?” 

“ Yes,” replies Abbot, in surprise. 

“We have the duplicate of the despatch here,” 
says the young. officer, smiling. ‘ You would 
know Hollins at once, would you not ?” 

“Yes, anywhere, I think.” 

“One of the secret service men will come in 
to see you this morning, if you will kindly remain 
at your room until eleven or twelve o’clock. Par- 
don me, major; you siw this Dr. Warren at Fred- 
evick, did you not ?” 

*Yes—-the evening he came out to the field 
hospital.” 

‘Did he impress you as a man who told a 
perfectly straight story and properly accounted 
for himself?” 

“Why— You put it in a way that never oc- 
curred to me before,” savs the major, in bewil- 
derment. ‘Do you mean that there was any- 
thing wrong about him ?” 

“Strictly entre nous, major—something dam- 
nably wrong. He was all mixed up on meeting 
you, we are told. He claimed to have known 
and been in correspondence with you, did he 
not ?” 

“Yes, he did; but—” 

“That is only one of several trips he made. 
There are extraordinary rumors coming in about 
spies around Frederick, and there seems to be 
an organized gang. It is this very matter the 
general is overhauling now, and he gave orders 
that he should be uninterrupted until he had 
finished the correspondence. Will you wait?” 

“Thank you, no. I believed it my duty to 
show him this despatch; but he knows as much 
as or more than I do. May I ask if you have 
any inkling of Hoilins’s whereabouts ?”’ 

**Not even a suspicion. He simply dropped 
out of sight, and no man in the army appears to 
have set eves on him since the night before An- 
tietam. Colonel Putnam is investigating his ac- 
counts at Point of Rocks, and is most eager to 
get him.” 

Major Abbot turns away with a heavy weight 
at heart. All of a sudden there has burat upon 
him a complication of injustice and mystery, of 
annovanee and perplexity, that is hard to bear. 
In some way he feels that the disappearance of 
the quartermaster is a connecting link in the 
chain of circumstance. He associates him, vague- 
ly, with each and every one of the incidents which 
have puzzled him within the month past—with 

Rix, with Dr. Warren’s coming, with that cold 
and bitter letter from Miss Winthrop, and final- 
ly with the shock and faintness that overcame 
this fair young girl at sight of him. 

To his father he has shown Miss Winthrop's 
letter, and briefly sketched the visit of Dr. War- 
ren, and the sudden meeting with his daughter 
the evening previous. Mr. Abbot is in a whirl 
of indignation over the letter, which he consid- 
ers an insult, but is all aflame with curiosity 
about the doctor and the young lady. He has 
been preparing to return to Boston this very 
week, but is now determined to wait until he can 


see these mysterious people, who are so oddly 
mixed up in his son’s affairs. It is with some 
difficulty that the major prevails upon him not 
to write to Miss Winthrop and overwhelm her 
with reproaches. That letter must be answered 

only by the man to whom it was written, says 

Abbot, and it is evident that he does not mean to 

be precipitate. He has much to think of, and 

so drives back to Willard’s and betakes himself 

to his room, where his father awaits him, and 

where they are speedily joined by an official of 

the secret service, who has a host of singular 

questions to ask about Hollins. Some of them 

have a tendency to inake the young major won- 

der if he really has been the possessor of eves 

and ears, or powers of discernment, during the. 
past winter. Then come some inquiries about 

Rix. Abbot is forced to confess that he knows 

nothing of his antecedents, and that he was made 

quartermaster-sergeant at Hollins’s request, at a 

time when nobody had a very adequate idea of 

what his duties might be. 

“Who had charge of the distribution of the 
regimental mail all winter and spring ?” asks the 
Secret service man, after looking over some mem- 
oranda, 

“The quartermaster, ordinarily. The mail- 
bag was carried to and from the railway about 
thrice a week while we were at Edwards Ferry, 
in the fall. Rix looked after it then, and when 
we came down in front of Washington the matter 
still remained in his hands. There was never 
any complaint, that I can remember.” 

“Did any of vour officers besides Mr. Hollins 
have civilian dress or disguise of any kind 2” 

“I do not know that he did—much less any 
of the others.” 

“He wore his uniform coming to the city, but 
would soon turn out in ‘cits,’ and in that way 
avoided all questions from patrols. As he gam- 
bled and drank a good deal then, we thought 
perhaps it was a rule in the regiment that officers 
must not wear their uniforms when on a lark of 
any kind; but he was always alone, and seemed 
to have no associates among the officers. What 
use could he have had for false beard and wig ?”’ 

“None whatever that I know of.” 

“He bought them here, as we know, and pre- 
sumably took them down to camp with him. If 
he has deserted, he is probably masquerading in 
that rig now. I tell vou this knowing you will 
say nothing of it, Major Abbot, and because I feel 
that you have no idea of the real character of 
this man, and it is time you had.” 

Abbot bows silently. If the detective only 
knew what was going on at home, how much the 
more would he deem the missing quartermaster 
a suspicious character ! 

Then there comes a knock at the door, and 
opening it, Major Abbot finds himself face to face 
with the nurse whom he had seen the previous af- 
ternoon in Dr. Warren's room. She looks up into 
his face with a smile that betukens a new and live- 
Ivinterest. “The doctor left us but a few minutes 
ago,” she savs, “and he tells me my patient is on 
the mend. Of course we have said nothing to him 
as yet about Miss Bessie’s fainting yesterday, but 
—I thought you might be anxious to know how 
they are.” 

“T am indeed,” says. Abbot, cordially, “and 
thank you for coming. How is Miss Warren to- 
day?” 

‘She keeps her room, as is natural after one 
has been so agitated, and of course she does not 


up to-morrow, probably, and—I 
thought you might like to see them. Ile is sleep- 
ing quietly now.’ 

“Yes, I want very\much to see him, as soon 
as he is well enough to talk, and if the young 
Jady should be well enough to come out into the 
parlor this afternoon, or take the air on the piaz- 
za, will vou let me know ?”’ 

The nurse’s smiles of assent are beaming. 
Whether she too has seen that photograph, Ab- 
bot cannot tell. That she has had the feminine 
keenness of vision in sighting a possible romance 
is beyond question. The secret service official is 
at Abbot’s side as he turns back from the door. 

“T shall see you again, perhaps to-morrow,” 
he says; “meantime there is a goud deal for us 
to do;”’ and before the nurse has reached the sick 
man’s door, she is politely accosted by the same 
urbane young man, and is by no means sorry to 
stop and talk with somebody about her sad-faced 
old patient and his wonderfully pretty daughter. 

It was Abbot’s purpose to devote a little time 
that afternoon to answering the letter received 
but yesterday from Miss Winthrop. It needs no 
tefling —the fact that there had never been a 
love affair in their engagement; and no one can 
greatly blame a woman who is dissatisfied with 
a loveless match. Viva Winthrop was not so 
unattractive as to be destitute of all possibility 
of winning adorers. Indeed, there was strong 
ground for believing that she fully realized the 
bliss of having at least one man’s entire devo- 
tion. Whatsovever evil traits may have cropped 
out in Mr. Hollins’s army career, she had seen 
nothing of them, and knew only his thoughtful 
and lover-like attentions while they were abroad, 
and his assiduous wooing on his return. Paul 
Abbot had never asked for her love—indeed, he 
had hardly mentioned the word as incidental to 
their engagement. Nevertheless, yie'ding to what 
she had long been taught to consider her fate, she 
had accepted the family arrangement—and him 
—and was the subject of incegsant and enthusi- 
astic congratulation. Abbot’s gallant service and 
distinguished character as an officer had won the 
hearty admiration of all the circle in which she 
lived and moved and had her being, and she was 
thought an enviable girl to have won the love of 
so brave and so promising a man. A_little more 
reserved and cold than ever had Miss Winthrop 
become, and the smile with which she thanked 
these many well-wishers was something wintry 
and weary in the last degree. If he had only 


* Jonging to see her again. 
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loved her, there might have bloomed in her heart 

jen answering passion that would have filled her 
nature, and made her proudly happy in her choice. 
But that he had never had for her anything more 
than a brother and sister, boy and girl sort of af- 
fection—a kind, eareless, yet courteous tender- 
ness—was something she had to tell herself time 
and again, and to hear as well from the letters of 
a man whose Ietters she should have forbidden. 

Even in his astonishment at the charge brought 
against him, and in. bis indignation at the accu- 
sation of deceit, Paul Abbot cannot but feel that 
allowances must be made for Viva Winthrop. 
He meant to marry her, to be a loyal and affec- 
tionate husband; but he had not loved her as 
women love to be loved, and she was conscious 
of the lacking chord. That she had been de- 
ceived and swindled, too, by some shameless 
scoundrel, and made to believe in her jiancé’s 
guilt, was another thing that was plain to him. 
She had probably been told some very strong 
story of his interest in this other girl. Very 
probably, too, Hollins was the informer, and pre- 
sumably the designer of the plot. Who can tell 
how deep and damnable it was, since it had been 
carried so far as to induce the Warrens to believe 
that he was the writer of scores of letters from 
the front? Then again, ever since he had raised 
that fainting girl in his arms, especially ever 
since the moment when her lovely eyes were 
lifted to his fave and her sweet lips murmured 
his name, Paul Abbot has been conscious of a 
Not an instant has he 
been able to forget her face, her beauty, her 
soft touch, the wave of color that rushed to her 
brow as he met her at her father’s door when the 
nurse brought her, still trembling, back to the 
old man’s bedside. He had murmured some 
hardly articulate words, some promise of coming 
to inquire for her on the morrow, and bowed his 
adieu. But now—now, he feels that not only 
Genevieve, but that Bessie Warren too, has been 
made a victim of this scoundrel’s plottings, and, . 
though longing to see her and hear her speak 
again, he knows not what to say. It was hard 
enough to have to deny himself to the poor old 
doctor when he came out to the Monocacy. Could 
he look in her face and tell her it was all a fraud ; 
that some one had stolen and sent her his picture ? 
some one had stolen and used his name, and, 
whatsoever were the letters, all were forgeries ? 
No! He must wait and see Dr. Warren, and let 
her think him come back to life—let her think 
they were his letters—rather than face her and 
Yet he longs to see her once 
again. 

But to Viva he must write without further de- | 
lay. Her letter unquestionably frees him, and 
does it with a brusqueness that might excuse a 
man for accepting the situation without a word. 
If the engagement has ever been irksome to him 
it is now at an end, and he is in no wise responsi- 
ble. Giving him no opportunity for denial, she 
has accused him of breach of faith and cast him 
off. Wounded pride, did he love her deeply, 
might now impel him to be silent. A sense of 
indignity and wrong might drive many a man.to 
turn away at such a juncture, and leave to the 
future the unravelling of the plot. ‘I'here are 
moments, it must be confessed, when Major Ab- 
bot is so stung by the letter that he is half dis- 
posed to take it as final, and let her bear the con- 
sequences of discovery of the fraud; but they are 
quickly followed by others in which he is hearti- 
ly ashamed of himself for such a thought. Right 
or wrong, Viva Winthrop is a woman who has 
given her life into his: hands; a woman who has 
been reared in every luxury only to be denied 
the one luxury a woman holds most precious of 
all. He has not been a devoted lover any more 
than he has been disloval; and now that trouble 
has come to her, and she is deceived, perhaps en- 
dangered, Major Abbot quietly décides that the 
only obvious course for a gentleman to fallow is 
to crush his pride under foot and to act and think 
for her. And this, after several attempts, is 
what he finally writes her: 


“Your letter came last night, dear Viva, and I 
have thought long over it before answering. It 
is all my fault that this constraint has hung over 
your letters. I have seen it for months, and vet 
made no effort until lately to have it explained. 
Long ago, had I done so, you would probably 
have given me the reason, and I could have as- 
sured you of the error into which you were led. 
Now it seems that you and I are not the only 
ones involved. 

‘Neither to Miss Warren nor any other girl 
have I written since our engagement; but her 
father has been to see me, and tell me that many 
letters purporting to come from me have been 
received, and I have hardly time to recover from 
that surprise when your indignant charge is add- 
ed. Taken together, the two point very strongly 
to a piece of villainy. You could never have be- 
lieved this of me, Viva, without proofs; and I 
feel sure that letters must have been sent to you. 


- Now that we are pushing every effort to detect 


and punish the villain who has wrought this, and 
I fear other wrongs, such letters will be most im- 
portant evidence, and I conjure you to send them — 
to me by express at once. Father would come 
for them, but I need him here. I do not seek to 
inquire into your personal correspondence, Viva, 
but letters that bear upon this matter are of vital 
weight. 

‘As to my dismissal, may I not ask you to re- 
consider vour words; and, in the light of my as- 
surance that I am innocent of the sin with which’ 
you have charged me, permit me to sign myself, 
as ever, lovingly and faithfully vours, 


It is no easy letter to write. He wants to be 
calm and just, and that makes it sound cold and 
utterly unimpassioned. Beyond doubt she would 
be far happier with a fury of reproaches, cutting 
sarcasm, and page after page of indignant denial. 
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He also wants to be tender when he thinks of 
what he has not liad to lavish on her in the past, 
and that prompts him to the little touch of senti- 
ment at the close—a touch that is perhaps un- 
warranted by the facts in the case. There is a 
third matter, one that he does not want to men- 
tion at all, a name he hates to put on any page 
addressed to her; but he knows that it is due 
her she should be told the truth, and at last, just 
as sunset is coming, he adds a postscript : 


“T feel that I must tell vou that Mr. Hollins 
has been missing ever since Antietam, under 
circumstances that cloud his name with grave 
suspicion. It is no longer concealed that his 
conduct and character have left him practically 
friendless in the regiment, and that he could not 
long have retained his position. He is not worthy 
the friendship you felt for him, Viva; of that I 
am certain.” 


He is still pondering over this when his father 
comes in for a word or two. 

“T am going over to call at Dr. Warren’s room 
and ask how he is. Possibly he may be able to 
see me. Have vou written to—” . 

And-he stops. He does not feel like saying 
“Viva” to or of the girl who has so misjudged 
his bov. 

Abbot holds up the letter and its addressed 
envelop. 

“Yes; and it must go-at once or miss the 
mail.”’ 

“T'll post it for vou, then, as I have to go to 
the office a moment,” is the answer, and the elder 
stands looking at his son while the latter quick- 
lv scans the last page, then fulds and encloses it. 
Paul smiles into his father’s eves as he hands it, 
and the letter-bearer goes. briskly away. 

His footsteps have hardly become inaudible 
when there is a tap at the door, and behold! tlie 
nurse. 

“You told me you would like to know when 
Miss Warren came out, major. - She is on the 


veranda now,” 
(TO BE OONTINTUED.]) 


“IF PEACE AND LOVE WERE ONE.” 


SwreTHeEakrt, if Peace and Love were one, 
How golden bright, from sun to sun, 
The summer hours would come and go, 
So darkened now with fear and woe— 

| If Peace and Love were one! 


Ah! why, beneath the changing sky, 

When Love pursues, doth fair Peace fly, - 

And at the portal of the heart 

When voung Love knocks, doth Peace depart— 
-Beneatli the changing sky? 


Yet if we "twixt the twain must choose, 
If either Peace or Love must lose, 


Shall we not crv, “Come, Love, with Pain, 


Though never Peace return again !—” 
If ’twixt the twin we choose? 


Alas! not till Life sighs, “ Adieu!” . - 
Not till the red rose-bloom is through, 
Comes Peace to lie wpon Love’s breast, 
With roses white to crown his rest— 
Not till Life sighs, “ Adieu!” 
KATHARINE PHILLIPS WILLIAMS. 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN 
MINOR TACTICS, 

THE science of warfare, like all other sciences, 
has developed greatly within the past few years, 
and like them too it has become more and more 
subdivided, and the subdivisions have gained 


greater and greater importance, until to-day the 


subject of minor tactics, formerly of only subor- 
dinate value in the eves of the military world, is 
the grand military subject that occupies the na- 
tions of Europe. 

Minor tactics is that subdivision of the science 
of war which relates to the operations in the vi- 
cinitv of and on the battle-field. It is properly 
divided into prescribed tactics, including all spe- 


‘cially prescribed movements, formations, and ac- 


tions, and app/ied tacties, including the application 
of the prescribed tactics to ever-varving situations. 
The object of drill and the prescribed tactics is 
to prepare tlie material and to teach the proper 
formations and movements under normal condi- 
tions. These normal conditions rarely if ever 
occur in practice. The topography of the ground 
is the chief element which brings to bear influ- 
ences modifying the normal formations, In these 
modifying influences, then, is found the importance 
of the study of applied tactics. These influences 
are infinitely varied ; thev cannot all be consider- 
ed in any work on the subject; hence the impor- 
tance (and indeed necessity) of determining the 
principles governing the mode of varying the 
normal formations, and of,applving these princi- 
ples to various kinds of ground. These princi- 
ples can be fixed only by constant practice; in- 
deed the knowledge of them and familiarity with 
them should amount to second nature with the 
subordinate officer. To accomplish this result is 
the object of the svstem of practical instruction 
in use in Europe—at the military academies, at 
the schvuols of application, and at every post and 
garrison throughout the armies. 

The European system of instruction consists in 
delivering lectures on special parts of minor tac- 
tics, giving the normal formations, movements, 
or actions, together with the simpler variations 
resulting from the more ordinary variations in 
topography and other modifving influences, and 
then solving problems in the field illustrative of 
the special subjects discussed. The practical 
work in the field is intended to place the officer 
in time of peace in a position as closely resem- 
bling an actual position in time of war as is pos- 
sible. The commanding officer of a post or camp 
of instruction takes his officers to the point 
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where the officer whose duties are to be consid- 
ered in the particular. problem is supposed to 
lave been when he received his orders. Each 
officer is mounted, and provided with a map, a 
compass, a note-book, and a pencil. The com- 
manding officer then dictates the general situa- 
tion of his own: troops, and so much of the ene- 
niv’s position as is liable to be known in time of 
actual war. When the officers have oriented 
themselves on the map, he dictates the special 
orders supposed to have been received by the 
commandant of a company, a squadron, or a 
battery, located at the time exactly where the 
officers under instruction are assembled. These 
orders may involve the performance of any 
duty liable to arise in active service, such as the 
reconnoissance of the enemy’s position, the es- 
tablishment of outposts, the destruction of a 
railroad, the duties of advance guards and rear 
guards, the movements of the artillery in the 
different stages of a battle, and its conduct in 
each position. The general position and the 
special orders received are copied intu the note- 
book. ‘ 

The main question that arises is, What will vou 
do? The answer to this question involves sev- 
eral considerations : 

1, The militarv estimation of the ground. 

2. The plan of action. 

3. The orders issued, and the execution of the 
plan. 

_ The commanding officer questions each officer 
in turn on each of these points, and approves or 
corrects according to the character of the an- 
swers. Thus he may ask what kind of ground 
are we to operate on? Can our troops manceuvre 
freely? What effect has the character of the 
ground on the special duty we are called upon to 
perform? Then the plan of action proposed by 
each officer is discussed, and finally each officer 
writes in his note-book the orders which he, as 
commandant of the company, squadron, or bat- 
tery, would give to his officers. These will fur- 
nish subject-matter for a future lecture. The 
commanding officer then gives his own solution, 

The execution is then considered in‘its differ- 
ent stages, the group of officers moving from 
point to point as the battle or other action de- 
velops. In order to accustom the officers to 
“ orient” themselves readily, the commandant of- 
ten halts in places where there is no lookout, 
causes the maps to be examined, and asks, Where 
are we now? Occasionally an officer is sudiden- 
lv ordered to some distant point, with no instrue- 
tions as to the route, but left entirely to his own 
judgment. In reconnoissances the officers move 
exactly where the separate patrols would march. 
Finally, each officer is required to make tracings 


' prepare an army for war. 
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A DRUM-HEAD ELECTION ON 


MOST ANCIENT SOLDIERY. 


On the 4th of June the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company of Buston celebrated its 250th 
anniversary. An institution of that age is rare in 
this country, and its festival was made the more 
interesting from the presence of representatives 
from an organization even a century older, the 
Honourable Artillery Company of London, who 
had crossed the ocean to take part init. In Cap- 
tain Ratkks’s history of the London company a 
chapter is given to the Boston company. The 
only two honorary members of the latter have 
been Prince ALBert and the Prince of Wales, 
Colonels of the former, while to Colonel Henry 
Watkkrr, of the Boston organization, the Duke 
of Portland, commanding the London, sent con- 
gratulations on its celebration. 

The company was chartered March 17, 1638, 
only eight years after the founding of Boston, 
and two after that of Harvard College. On the 
first Monday of June occurred its first election of 
officers, when Ropert KkAYNE was chosen Cap- 
tain, and Jous WixLson preacher of the sermon. 
That fixed the date for the annual drum-head 
election on Boston Common, and for the elec- 
tion sermon which always accompanies it. The 
company was largely meant to be a school or 
union of militia officers, and hence many though 
not all of its memhers hold commissions in other 


of the position of the troops at particular mo- 
ments, in order that he may become familiar with 
the relations of time and space. After the full 
discussion of the problem in this manner it is act- 
ually executed with troops. 

The great importance and practical value of 
such a system of instruction is apparent. The 
officer is placed in a position exactly similar to 
that in which he w6uld be placed in time of war, 
and is required to act under exactly similar cir- 
cumstances. It makes the officer conversant with 
the duties that will be required of him, teaches 
him the principles of minor tactics, inspires him 
with confidence in himself, promptes an active 
interest in his profession, makes\ him familiar 
with the country surrounding his post or camp, 
cultivates his eves in reading topography, en- 
ables him to act promptly and intelligently un- 
der difficulties, and gives him a conception of 


actual service not otherwise attainable in time _ 


military duties required at the posts of the regu- 
lar army of the United States and the cumps of 
instruction of the National Guard have been un- 
til quite recently drill, target practice, and guard 
duty. These are undoubtedly important duties, 
not only because they prepare the material and 
render it flexible and useful, but also because 
they c&tribute so much to the general discipline 
of the troops. But altogether too much impor- 
tance has been attached to*these duties in that 
they have been generally considered, not only by 
the offivers of the National Guard, but also by the 
officers of the regular army, as all-sufficient to 
Necessary as they 
are, they are but the preliminary measures in 
this preparation, and require for their completion 
practice in the handling of troops under circum- 
stances resembling as closely as possible the eir- 
cumstances of war. This practice interferes in 
no way with the other duties, for they may go 
on at the same time, and indeed form part there- 
of, but, on the contrary, it gives to them a prac- 
tical meaning, and converts simple “ barrack- 


of peace. The principal and almost the only/ 
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Evident!v, then, the grand tactics of this bate 
tle were not in fawle. Let us see further :* 

‘* Jackson, after a toilsome march of tén honra, 
halted for three hours in open ground. not two miles 
from the Union lines. A single picket sent 
mile up a broad road would have discovered the whole 
moveiment....The only thing which could have lost 
the battle of that day war the abandonment of the 
position at Hazel Grove.” 


Knowledge of the principles of grand taeties 
had prepared the way for a brilliant victory, but 
ignorance of the principles of minor tactics nev- 
ertheless resulted in defeat. 

But of what use has the knowledge and experi- 
ence acquired by the older offivers, not only in 
the civil war, but also in our numerous Indian 
campaigns, been to the younger generation? It 
has been generally lost. By a system of prac- 
tical instruction, however, such as that described, 
all such experience may be preserved by simply 
making the officers who have seen service the 
instructors of those who have not. 

The importance attached to this subjeet in the 
European armies is a sufficient evidence of its 
practical value. Even in the English armies it is — 
made the basis of the examinations for promo- 


tion. In our own army it is gradually gaining a 
foothold. Jt has been introduced at Willet’s 


Point and at West Point, and has met with gen- 
eral approval gt both these posts. The system 
has been adopted for the camps of instruction. 


- and the marciies of instruction which are to take 


square tactics” into true field service.. One of | 


the greatest sources of weakness of the armies 
during our civil war was the general lack of 
knowledge in this branch of the art of war. The 
principles of strategy had been studied, and were 
comparatively well known, but the principles of 
minor tactics had to be learned by sad exper'- 
ence. Thus, for example, in discussing the bat- 
tle of Chancellorsville, Harp “s Pictorial His- 
tory of the Rebellion says; ~, 


“The movement by which -Chancellorsville was 
reached, and the Confederate position rendered worth- 
less, was brilliantly conceived and admirably exe- 
cuted.” 


place in the coming summerin the departments 
of, the Platte, the Columbia, and the Missouri, 
and General Scuoriktp has’ recommended its’ 
adoption throughout the army to the War De- 
partment. The efforts that are being made in 
the Natjonal Guard as well as in the regular army 
to have manceuvres of some kind indicate the 
general interest in the subject; and the necessity 
for the adoption of a system of instruction in 
minor tactics will be felt all the more keenly 
when field manceuvres are an accomplished fact, 
for without a sufficient knowledge of the princi- 
ples of minor tactics, field manceuvres of any: 
practical value will be impossible, and even if 
they take place they may do more harm than 
good by teaching false principles. The soldier's 
true sphere is the field of action, and he who can 
act with the best judgment under given cireum- 
stances is the best soldier. Such judgment can: 
only be acquired by constant study and. practice. 
In the words of Sir CHartes Napier, “ Young® 
men on joining their regiments have all the temip- 
tations in the world to pleasure, none to study; 
and they some day find themselves compromised 
on service from want of knowledge, not of 
talent.” 
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military organizations. Three major-generals be- 
longed to it the first year, and since then others 
have been members of it, as well as Lieutenant- 
General Jouxn Watery, of Boston. The preach- 
included INcRKasE and Corton 
Matuek Byres, Kirktanp, Ep- 
WARD Everett, Patrrey, Copman, Hepner, Lo- 
THROP, Kine, Put..ips Brooks, and many other 
celebrities of Boston and its vicinity, and Dr. Vix- 

TON, Dr. OsGoon, and Dr. Storrs, of New York. 
The companies in which the members served 
as officers were prohibited by law from assem- 
bling on the day of its annual election, and town 
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meetings in or near Boston were also not to be 


held then. In the year 1820, to diminish the 
burden caused by the cost of procuring two uni- 
forms, members were permitted to wear the uni- 
form and insignia of the other companies to 
which they belonged, and hence arose that sin- 
gular variety of costume in the ranks which has 
ever since been a distinguishing feature of the 
Ancients and Honorables. With a single day’s 
parade each vear for the election, sermon, and 


dinner, naturally the organization has long exist- 


ed mainly for social purposes. 

The celebration of June 4th began early in the 
morning with a procession through the crowded 
streets from Faneuil Hall to the State House, 
where the Governor and other officials joined the 
column, which already contained the London del- 
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egation, Major A. Dcrant commanding, the Old 
Guards of New York, 150 strong, Major G. W. 
McLean commanding, and many other military 
and civilian guests. At the Old State House a 
halt was ordered, and a photograph of the pa- 
rade taken. At the State House a salute was 
given to Governor Ames. Then the march was 
made to the so-called “* New Old South Chureh,” 
and arms were stacked on Boylston Street.: In 
the church the most noteworthy services were the 
singing of a hymn written by Major C. W. Stre- 
VENS, a former commander, and of an ode for the 
occasion by Dr. T. W. Parsons, a sermon by Rev. 
Dr. Puitties Brooks on the text, “Thy kingdom 
come,” and the hymn “ God Save the Queen,” or 
America.”” As soon as the troops left the church, 
field-pieces on the Common began a salute of 250 
guns, while the column marched to Faneuil Hall, 
which had been most profusely decorated, there 
to partake of the annual dinner. It is traditional 
for the preacher 6f the day to ask the blessing 
on this occasion. Speeches and toasts followed, 
and one of the most interesting of the former 
was made by the venerable R. C. Winrnrop, who 
had also responded to a toast fifty vears before, 
on the 200th anniversary of the company, of 
which he was then a member. Then the column 
was marched, as usual, to Boston Common, where 
the annual election of officers took place and sa- 
lutes were fired. ’ 
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THE PORT OF NEW YORK. 


THE NEW RAILROAD TERMINI. 


WE present our readers to-day an accurate map 
of Staten Island and its surroundings, with the 
view of showing its several railway and other ap- 
proaches. It is not only one of the most beau- 
tiful, interesting, and important suburbs of New 
York, but, lying directly on the path to Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and Washington, as well as upon 
our roadstead from the sea, it constitutes one of 
the most valuable adjuncts of the port. Its 
healthy position, its bold shores, and well-shelter- 
ed anchorages are too well known to need more 
than passing mention. Recent railroad compli- 
cations have attracted unusual attention to it, 
and the bridging of the Arthur Kill by the Rapid 
Transit Company at a point to make connection 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad system, the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey, and the projected 
New York. branch of the Baltimore and Ohio has 
elicited unlooked-for competition in another di- 
rection. The VANDERBILT system, now controlling 
the West Shore Railroad under a perpetual lease, 
has projected a new line from its terminus at 
Weehawken: all the way to Bergen Point, oppo- 
site Staten Island, intersecting on the way all the 
great trunk lines now entering New York froin 
the north, the west, and the south. The greater 


- part of this route is already in active operation, 


the extreme southern section only awaiting com- 
pletion. It will be readily seen that the competi- 
tion which we have spoken of is a competition 
for the island rather than against it, and is in 
recognition of the necessity existing for its utili- 
zation in the general interests of commerce. 

But there is an interesting bit of history con- 


- nected with all this which it would be well to un- 


derstand. It is well known that on the dav of 
the death of Mr. Vanprersi_t (December 8, 1884) 
he had an interview with Mr. Ropert Garrett. 
There was no third party present at that inter- 
view, but it was understood to have been in ref- 
erence to the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and 
Staten Island. Mt. M. had a 
previous appointment with Mr. VaNpDERBILT on 
that day, but waived it in favor of Mr. Garret. 
Mr. Derew never saw Mr. VANDERBILT again alive. 
The interview lasted about an hour, and was sud- 
denly brought to an end by Mr. Vanpersitr fall- 
ing from his seat in an apoplectic fit and dying 
without a struggle. 

It was generally known that the West Shore 
Railroad Company had been for some time in 
treaty with Mr. Vanperpitt for a transfer of 
their franchise, which he had uniformly resisted. 
But upon looking at.the map it was easy to see 


‘that a prolongation of that road would lead di- 


rectly to Staten Island, and take up on its way 
the business of as many of the roads crogsing 
Bergen Neck as might choose to enter into the 
scheme. Here was a suggestion that might Tec- 
oncile all interests, and constitute upon Staten 
Island an entrepdt worthy of the great port of 


the continent. ~ 


~ 


Mr. Garretr never refers to that interview nor 
to its tragic close. There were no witnesses, the 
two men were alone, and he was not in a position 
to further or oppose the scheme. But in re- 
sponding to a toast at a banquet given to him by 
Erastus Wiman on Staten Island eight days after, 
Mr. GarretTr said that the entrance of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad into New York by means 
of the proposed route was “a tribute to the saga- 
city of the late Wittiam H. Vanpersiit, who 
originally proposed it to Mr. Franken B. Gowen, 
of the Reading Railroad.” It is further to be 
observed that about a year after (January 1, 
1886), Mr. Depew, the confidential friend of Mr. 
VANDERBILT, and President of the New York Cen- 
tral and Hadson River Railroad Company, effect- 
ed on the part of his company a perpetual lease 
of the West Shore Railroad. The very next 
month (February, 1886) the articles of associa- 
tion of *“ the New Jersey Junction Railroad Com- 
pany’ were formed, and in the spring of the fol- 
lowing year that road was in operation, under 
lease to the New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad Company. ‘Thus the VANDERBILT roads 
secured substantial terminal facilities all along 
the Jersey shore, with interchange of business 
west and south over all the great trunk lines, 
And last March the same parties in interest from 
whom they had leased the Junction road organ- 
ized the “ Bayonne and Jersey City Railroad Con- 
pany,” terminating at Bergen Point, and com- 
manding the entire situation. 

An influential financial journal, in a recent ar- 
ticle on the subject, says: “The branch lines of 
the Junction and Bavonne roads will touch the 
water-front three times — at Cavan’s Point, at 
Constable Hook, and at Bergen Point proper. 
The first two may be explained on commercial 
grounds consistent with the line of road as out- 
lined. The last-named suggests irresistibly a line 
of passage to Staten Island.” Indeed, there is 
no escape from the inference that the Bayonne 
road, being incorporated by Pennsylvania and 
New York Central influence, means an entrance 
upon Staten Island from the north. At the same 
time we find the Baltimore and Ohio handicapped 
by the syndicate which Mr. Garrett had con- 
sulted, and harmonious relations with other lines 
imposed upon it instead of the belligerent atti- 
tude hitherto assumed. Whether its surveved 
line from Bound Brook to Elizabethport is tu be 
abandoned or not, certain it is Staten Island is 
not to be “gobbled up” by this one interest, but 
that, in exchange for passenger and freight ter- 
minals, all the lines are likely to enter upon 


terminal facilities at Staten Island upon equal. 


terms. 

In whatever aspect and from whatever point 
of view it is to be regarded, therefore, Staten Isl- 
and looms up in the near future as an important 
factor. A great bridge even now connects it 
with the main-land. A few years ago there was 
a single bridge thrown over the chasm at Niag- 
ara; now there are three, and more are contem- 
plated. So with the bridge now just completed 
at Elizabethport; it is the mere forerunner of 
others. The Pennsylvania Railroad, the Lehigh 


Valley, and the Central Railroad of New Jersey 
are already at Amboy as well as at Elizabeth and 
Rahway, and will soon find means to span the 
Arthur Kill at other points. There are six thou- 
sand acres of marsh lands to be reclaimed on the 
west shore of Staten Island, and much more on 
the Jersey side. These must soon feel the heel 
of progress, and yield to the demands that will be 
made upon them. 

There has been a veritable “battle of the 
giants” going on in all this matter for several 
vears. The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad has 
been seeking a passenger as well as a traffic ter- 
minus at New York, and it is interesting to know 
that in this newly discovered route over Staten 
Island history has simply repeated itself. By 
reference to the map a dotted line will be seen 
running across Staten Island from the landing at 
Tompkinsville, and losing itself upon the Jersey 
shore. Very early in the history of steam navi- 
gation, and long before the days of railroads, this 
was the identical “‘short-line route” secured by 
the enterprise of Governor Tompkins between New 
York and Philadelphia. Nautilus Hall which still 
overlooks the Tompkinsville Janding, and Bolivar 
Hall at the next crossing, were so named after 
the two steam-boats which constituted the original 
Staten Island Ferry from “* Whitehall,” and drove 
the periaguas of the VaNDERBILTS and Van Duzers 
out of business. Elegant four-in-hand coaches 
met these ferry-boats at the landing and con- 
veved the Philadelphia passengers directly over 
the highest ridges of the island, in a line due 
west to the “New Blazing Star” Ferry, where 
they were taken to the Jersey shore in scows, 
thence by highway to the village of Rahway, and 
so on to Philadelphia vi@ New Brunswick and 
Trenton. 

VANDERBILT soon broke this all up, however, 
when he started the steamer Emerald, and sub- 
sequently the Bellona, for New Brunswick, and 
opened “ Bellona Hall” at his landing there. He 
never allowed himself to be beaten much in “‘ the 
long-run,” and when he announced that he could 
take passengers by steam all the way to New 
Brunswick, and land them in Philadelphia the 
next day, all for three dollars, the public had no 
further use for the Richmond Turnpike Com- 
pany and its coaches. The Staten Island Ferry, 
however, still remained, and hourly trips were 
subsequently established. The poet HaLtxcx, in 
recounting tlie adventures of one of his local he- 
roes, says “‘ he had been 


“In a steam-boat of the Vice-President’s 
To Staten Island once for fifty cents.” 


We have thus not only the fact of the ferry 
and the ownership thereof, but the rate of fare. 
And fifty cents was fifty cents in those times— 
equal to at least a dollar nowadays. 

CorNELIUS VANDERBILT, who abandoned his lit- 
tle periagua for the steam-boat, and his steam- 
boat for the rail, was simply quick to recognize 
the inevitable current of events. If he had lived 
to this day he would have been among the first 
to notice that bridges had become a vital neces- 
sitv of inland commerce, though his succes- 
sors bitterly opposed Erastcs Wiman, who of 
late vears has been the chief promoter of this 
great project. The intellect which solved the 
problem of the bridge at Arthur Kill, by dis- 
cerning certain local forces which would soon 
demand still other bridges, clearly indicated the 
policy which we now see developing upon the 
Jersey peninsula. Indeed the bridge, of which 
we present a sketch to-day, has a peculiar his- 
toric interest, not only in regard to this matter, 
but to the legislative and judicial annals of the 
time. It has been fought over by great interests, 
and in it there has finally been established, by the 
highest authority, an important principle, arising 
from the natural evolutions of the age, and recog- 
nizing the survival of the fittest. 

Steam and electricity are the motors of to-day, 
and it has come now tu be authoritatively settled 
that although there was a tine, a generation or 
two ago, when bridges were justly regarded as 
impediments to commerce, they have now become 
a prime necessity, and most important auxiliaries 
and factors. The smoke-stacks of steamers have 
been made to bow in deference to them, and the 


tall masts of our river craft must be brought to | 


the same obsequiousness, or be submitted, per- 
haps, to some lateen modifications. It has come 
tu pass that masts are no longer necessary to 
navigation, and where they interfere with bridges 
they are absolutely inimical to commerce. Our 
noble rivers are no longer adequate highways of 
communication. We find them bridged or tun- 
nelled in every direction. From Brooklyn to 
Niagara, from Montreal to the Rio Grande, the 
St. Lawrence, the Hudson, the Delaware, the Sus- 
quehanna, the Potomac, the Missouri, the Missis- 
sippi, the Ohio, bold streams and broad estuaries 


alike, are covered with rails of steel, over which 


by night and by day, in fair weather or foul, the 
steam-horse goes snorting and puffing with his 


ponderous trains. 


It must be observed that this is no longer the 
mere port of New York. It has become the prin- 
cipal Atlantic port of the entire northern conti- 
nent. Goods are now entered here in bond for 
Chicago and all our principal inland ports of en- 
try. The necessity, therefore, of a comprehen- 
sive entrepot at the very portal of the sea is daily 
becoming more and more imperative. In view 
of this necessity our railroad magnates, with the 
characteristic astuteness of shrewd business men, 
having already covered the Jersey shore from the 
Palisades to Bergen Point, have now pre-empted 
certain water-fronts on Staten Island, and have 
laid their rails and projected their ferries and 
bridges accordingly. A goodly share of our fu- 
ture export trade will soon seek Staten Island 
shores. Cotton docks have already gone there. 
Coal, grain, flour, beef, live-stock, provisions, and 
other exports will soon follow. Petroleum is al- 
ready shipped from the railroad wharves opposite 
New Brighton in large quantities. Following all 
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these, our bulky imports, such as tobacco, coffee, 
sugar, etc., with the necessary factories and re- 
fineries, will seek storage here, and set up their 
plants. Indeed, there is no reason why western 
exports should ever cross the Hudson at all—nor 
imports either, for that matter. The present 
vexatious cost of lighterage, and the unneces- 
sary handling of goods in order to reach the 
ocean steamers at their wharves upon the Jer- 
sey shore, will drive the shipping and ware- 
house business to the south and eastern shores 
of Staten Island as soon as provision is made for 
its accommodation. There need be no legislation 
to control the matter. It will go there simply be- 
cause it can no longer find standing-room else- 
where. <A glance at the map will satisfy the 
reader as to the ample accommodation here at 
hand, wholly unappropriated, while the fact is 
patent that there is no longer available wharfage 
on either shore of the Hudson or East River. 
F. L. HaGaporn. 


ADDITIONS TO THE HARBOR. 


The great harbor of New York is formed by 
three islands and a small corner of the State of 
New Jersey. The three great islands are Long 
Island on the east, Manhattan Island on the north, 
and Staten Island on the west. Manhattan Isl- 
and, comprising the city of New York, is a tongue 
of land, with the Hudson River on one side and 
the East River on the other, which seems by na- 
ture to have been formed as the site for the great 
commercial centre that it is. But a stranger ap- 
proaching the city would be struck with the ab- 
sence of the great storehouses or warehouses 
along the front which in cities elsewhere in the 
world are the distinguishing mark of a concen- 
trated commerce. There seems no storage facili- 
ties whatever, and the water-front for miles is 
taken up with retail market stores, saloons, and 
shops devoted to the sale of second-hand clothing, 
cigars, and retail produce. The great lines of 
ocean transportation which find a resting-place 
along this magnificent water-front seem to have 
no reservoir into which to deposit their cargoes, 
or from which to receive them. There is an ab- 
sence of facility in the fact that the storage ca- 
pacity of the whole water-front of New York is of 
the most meagre kind, and the expenses of trans- 
portation are therefore enormously increased. 
Another strange fact about New York city is that 
itis accessible by rail from the north only. The 
whole West and South, which is the great pro- 
ductive region of the United States, cannot reach 
New York except by transshipment across. the 
Hudson River in barges or lighters, or else by 
sending their products around 189 miles to AL 
bany, near the head of the Hudson River, and 
obtaining entrance to the lines of railway which 
run on the east side of that stream. Thus, 
so far as storage and shipping facilities are con- 
cerned, Manhattan Island is strangely cut. off 
from regions the most productive for exporting 
purposes and the most absorbent for imported 


The second great division of the harbor, that 
of Long Island, is equally isolated. Brooklyn is 
nevertheless the great storage reservoir of the 
Atlantic coast; and there is more shipping and 
more wealth stored within its borders than is 
temporarily stored in all other places on the con- 
tinent of North America combined. Yet it is ut- 
terly and completely inaccessible to railway trans- 
portation. Every dollar’s worth of the vast accu- 
mulations of products from all parts of the world 
which is stored in the ample warehouses of Brook- 


Ivn has been brought hither by water and must 
be carried away by water. The cost of lighter- 


age, towage, and the rehandling of every product 
that is exported or imported, and which must 
needs find a temporary stopping-place, is a serious 
tax upon the producer and consumer, no matter 


where they may be logated. In former days, when’ 


the Erie Canal was the chief artery of commerce, 
it mattered little what was the destination of 
freight once loaded into the canal-boat, for it 
could be as easily conveyed to Brooklyn as to 
New York. But in these later days, when the 
giant of transportation is the railway, the contin- 
uance of commerce at Brooklyn is at a cost far 
exceeding its advantage. The variety, extent, 


and character of storage at Brooklyn may be il-, 


lustrated by the fact that in one establishment 
alone a recent inventory showed that there were 
189 articles included in the enumeration, starting 
from small seeds from India to be ground into 
perfumes, and ending with huge steam-engines 
waiting for opportunity for export. The Mediter- 
ranean fruit trade, which concentrates at Brook- 
lyn, bears an enormous tax. from the fact that 
every box of oranges, lemons, or limes has to 
be handled two or three times before it even 
reaches the point of departure for shipment west 
or south. Delay, breakage, cost of storage, light- 
erage, and stealage are all incidents and burdens 
that the commerce of New York has had to bear, 
and which, from the separation.between the point 
of receipt, the point of storage, and the point of 
shipment—three distinct stages in the journey— 
have been a necessity hitherto. 

So much for Manhattan Island, and so much 
for Long Island. - The corner of New Jersey in- 


cluded in the harbor is, however, unique in its | 


contribution to harbor accommodation. The dis- 
tance from Communipaw—the extreme point jut- 
ting out into the bay—up to Weehawken, where 
the almost impassable Palisades are teached, is 
about two and a half miles. This limited space, 
through which the produets of the continent filter 
as through a quill, is crowded to its utmost capa- 
city. Ferry slips, essential to the traffic with New 


York, steam-ship lines, railway passenger depots, _ 


coal docks, express and fast freight lines, occupy 
every inch of space. ll these are the essential 
elements of receipt and shipment, but leave no 
space whatever for the other great factor of com- 
merce, viz., storage. This limited area in the 
harbor, possessed by Jersey, affords no room 
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whatever for the independent merchant who 
would like to ship a few thousand tons of coal, 
a few thousand barrels of flour, cargoes of lum- 
ber, or any other bulky product requiring storage 
or shipping space. True, the most is made of 
the one or two railway elevators, and the rail- 
ways do the best they can ; but almost everything 
in the shape of storage facilities is at the largest 
cost with the smallest advantage. Jersey City 
is the outlet to the vast systems of trunk lines 
that concentrate here to reach the metropolis for 
passengers, and to reach the tonnage of the world 
for transportation of freight. Strangely enough, 
the great railway systems become constricted here 
in their approach totheharbor. The whole Penn- 
sylvania Railroad system, which is the most mag- 
nificent in the world, and which penetrates a 
country continental in its extent, and productive 
almost beyond human telief, is limited to two 
tracks running through hlizabeth, and through 
Newark, and then into Jersey City ; and when it 
ends its long journey has not more than a thou- 
sand feet of water-front into which to pour the 
vast resources that it taps throughout its thou- 
sands of miles of region of vast productive forces. 
So with the Erie, the Delaware and Lackawanna, 
the Jersey Central, and other roads. Great as 
may be their area permeated into the interior, 
they concentrate into the neck of a small vial 
when they reach their terminal point. The storage 
facilities of Jersey City up to the present time 
are of the most inadequate character, and will 
continue to be so long as the water-front is so 
valuable for shipping facilities. As in the case 
of New York, the cost of the property is too great 
to permit storage, for the interest charge on the 
value of the property would soon eat up the arti- 
cles stored. Thus piers in New York are rented 
for $70,000 a year. These might do on which to 
store diamonds, but to store such cheap products 
as grain and cotten, which occupy large space in 
proportion to their ability to pay, in either New 
York or Jersey City is out of the question. 

The stretch of water-front in New Jersey, from 
Communipaw to Constable’s Hook, which is di- 
rectly behind the BarTHOLDI statue and the Rob. 
bins Reef Light, is practically unavailable for the 
present, owing to the shallows which here pre- 
vail. At an expense of twenty-five to fifty mill- 
ions of dollars this water-front might be render- 
ed available for receipt, storage, and shipment, 
but it will be many a day before this can be done 
with profit. : 

The foregoing description, it will be recalled, 
applies to the eastern and northern shores of the 
harbor. There still remains the west shore, viz., 
that which is formed by Staten Island. This 
island, forming as it does the portion of the har- 
bor wherein the water is on the average the deep- 
est, has hitherto been almost utterly neglected as 
a commercial factor in the harbor: first, because 
of its apparent remoteness; and second, because 
of its separation from the main-land, and the 
impossibility of reaching it by rail. This fatal 
physical defect is now, however, surmounted, 
and within a very few days, by the construc- 
tion of a railway bridge across the Arthur Kill, 
at Elizabeth, the whole shore front forming the 
west side of the harbor will be brought into 
direct. communication with the great trunk rail- 
way systems of the continent. This bfidge, au- 
thorized by Congress after a most desperate 
fight, succeeded by costly and tedious litigation, 
is now just completed. By the end of next 
month trains will be crossing the narrow stream 
of six hundred feet which hitherto has sepa- 
rated Staten Island from the main-land.. The 
result of this will be that ten miles of the best 
water-front in the harbor of New York, hith- 
erto inaccessible, will be rendered immediately 
available. The consequences will certainly be a 
very great revolution in the terminal facilities to 
be afforded within the harbor. Here it will be 
possible to perform the three great factors in the 
commerce of the country, viz., receipt, storage, 
and shipment, at one and the same time, and in 
one and the same place, at a minimum of cost, 
and with the maximum of advantage. Some idea 
of the advantage which this new railway connec- 
tion affords to the shipping facilities of New 
_York will be gleaned from the assertion of one 


working - men. 
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of the best informed men in the country on this 


question when he said that “ what it has taken 
millions of dollars in Birkenhead to do for Liv- 
erpool, the Kill van Kull will do for New York 
without the expenditure of a dollar.” But aside 
from the fine stretch of water-front included in 
the Kills, is five miles of the best water in the 
bay, stretching from the outlet above St. George to 
the Narrows, at Fort Wadsworth, where there is 
a secure anchorage, abundant water, and natural 
bights for the safety of shipping in the first 
place, ample accommodation for storage of prod- 
ucts and merchandise in.the second, and com- 
plete accessibility by railway communication 
from the interior as the third great advantage. 
What the future has in store for the harbor of 
New York, with such a vast continent behind 
it, and the tonnage of the world floating on its 
bosom, no man can tell; but the contribution 


just now made to its facilities by renderig the 
splendid shore-front of Staten Island accvessi- 
ble to railway communication it will be admitted 
is of the most significant character in the line of 
improvement. 

Following the construction of the Arthur Kill 
bridge, and the building of trunk-line terminals 
along the Staten Island shore, there looms in the 
distant future the construction of a tunnel un- 
derneath the Narrows, whereby the whole Brook- 
lvn warehouse system could be brought into rail- 
way connection. This, with the completion of 
the bridge across the East River now authorized, 
would make possible a connection between the 
West, South, and the East of great advantage 
over existing methods of transportation. All 
this, however, is in the far future, while the de- 
velopment of the Staten Island shore seems at 
last within sight. Erastus Wiman. 


DEGRADED LABOR IN 
THE COAL MINES. 


Misery, squalor, and pov- 
erty are always to be found 
in the coal regions of Penn- 
sylvania. There is occasion- 
ally acute suffering. There 
are strikes, but not so many i 
as there would be were it 
not for the terrible glut of 
There are 
more miners_than there is 
work. There will be more 
miners than work at the end 
of the century. if production 
makes only the normal ad- 
vance, and if not a single git 
foreign miner enters the 
country. Low wages, in- 
sufficient and unwholesome 
food, and lack of proper 
shelter are the lot of those a 
who dig coal in the richest 
State of the Union. The 
laboring-men slaves. 
Many of them come to this 
country prepared to submit 
to the most degrading con- 
ditions. They are content with a pittance, be- 
cause they live on nearly nothing. So long as 
they can save a little they will remain satisfied. 

With the exception of some of the more moun- 
tainous parts, where the villages struggle up the 
sides of hills, the houses finding footholds on ledges 
that are only a little larger than the goats absolutely 
demand, anthracite coal is dug under thrifty farms > 
and smiling landscapes. The man who owns the 
surface owns also the minerals that are found in 
the bowels of the earth. He has no personal re- 
lations with those who dig. Some contractor or 
corporation pays him a royalty, and the only way 
in which he is disturbed by the labor that is go- 
ing on under his fields is by a coal-breaker or 
culm heap that rises up to blot the rich beauty 
of the landscape, or by the miners’ villages and 
huts, for even the imported laborers from Poland 
and Hungary must have roofs to shelter them. 

These villages are collections of wretched hov- 
els, and the imported working-men are the lowest 
types of human nature. Mr. Rocers has given 
us illustrations of the people and their homes. 
They are so graphic that we can read in them the 
story of the lives of the wage-earners in the 
mountains of Pennsylvania. The brutalized wo- 
man and her child are excellent illustrations of 
the lowest order of the Poles who find their way 
to this country. There is no lower human nature 
to be found among people living and working in 
a civilized country than is represented by this 
slattern, with her high cheek-bones, narrow and 
retreating forehead, and imperfect eyes. The 
child may grow to be somewhat better, but there 
cannot be much improvement, for the conditions 
under which these people live are all against ad- 
vancement. There is the public-school system 
of a rich State, it is true, and there is also the 
law which prohibits the employment of children 
in the mines. The means of education are pro- 
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vided, and leisure is granted in the statute-book 
that the children may take advantage of them ; 
but the wages of the parents are so pitiably 
small that the law against the employment of 
children is constantly broken, and they go into 
the mines to grow up dwarfed, or what is perhaps 
better for them, to be killed. 

What kind of lives these people lead may be 
seen from the picture entitled “ Moving In.” The 
scene is not imaginary nor unusual. It is drawn 
from life,and the occurrence is common in the 
anthracite regions of Pennsylvania. A Polish 
family is moving into the basement of one of the 
huts which are built for miners. The village is 
made up of such huts, brown or unpainted, con- 
sisting of three rooms, in which several people 
herd together. As a rule, not a green thing 
grows in such a hamlet. The dust of coal and 
the sombreness of poverty are everywhere. Sev- 
eral nationalities are found in these mining vil- 
lages, but the Irishmen and Welshmen keep 
apart from the Poles and Hungarians, and eye 
them with disfavor. The foreigners have been 
brought into the country to lower wages and to 
make strikes ineffectual. Very few Americans 
and Englishmen are met with in the coal mines ; 
they prefer the iron and steel mills. The thrifty 
Poles are in the habit of increasing their incomes 
by taking boarders. In this instance the boarder 
is cleaning the hovel by shovelling into the un- 


-kempt roadway the filth which was left behind 


by the last tenant. There are two rooms in the 
basement. A goat which bleats disconsolately in 
the rain and all the occupants will sleep indis- 
criminately in one of them. Sometimes thirty or 
forty Poles or Hungarians (the habits of the 
two peoples are very much alike) will have a 
large building—one big enough for perhaps ten 
or a dozen Americans, Englishmen, or Irishmen 
—and there they will live huddled into a few 
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rooms, waited on and cooked for by a single 
woman of their own nationalitv. Their habitag 
of life are too vile for detailed description. It 
is sufficient to say that a few cents buy their 
daily supply of food, the solid portion of which 

consists generally of the offal of the slaughter. 
houses that would be thrown away were these 
purchasers not at hand. The. scrapings of the 
grocery stores, that would ‘be swept into the gut 

ters in the tenement-house districts of New York, 
complete their supply of food. 

Miners who desire to live decently and whole- 
somely are faced with the problem of the com- 
This institution is illegal, but it still 
exists, although it does not flourish so vigorously 
as it does in the bituminous regions. There are 
many devices for evading ghe law, but as a rule 
the men who operate the mines and pay the 
wages rent and sell to the wage-earners the huts 
in which they dwell, the clothes that they wear, 
and the food that they eat. What this méans to 
the working-men may be determined from a sin- 
gle fact: during the last spring, when excellent 
butter was selling in the city markets for from 
80 to 34 cents a pound, the miserable compound 
of grease that is found in the stores of Pennsy!- 
vania mining towns was bringing the same price. 
This is but an illustration of the high cost of liv- 
ing in the coal regions. There is nothing cheap 
except labor. Every one in the mines but the 
employers pays more than its worth for what he 
buys, whether it be shelter, clothes, or food. 

Wages are very low in the coal regions. La- 
borers receive from 60 to 80 cents a day. Year 
in and year out, for the last ten years, during 
which time the cheap foreigners have been com- 
ing into the country in great numbers, the aver- 
age daily wage for a common laborer has proba- 
bly not been more than 70 cents a day. With 
the stopping of work, very few laborers make 
more than $12 a month ‘the year round, and a: 
third of this must go as rent for the shanty. 
Eight dollars a month is very little, in the expen- 
sive coal regions, for food, clothes, and medicines. 
There is many a miner who goes without dinner 
day after day, and who tightens his belt when 
noon comes. A piece of fresh meat is a luxury 
for holidays, and two or three cold potatoes are 
the usual contents of the dinner pail. There is 
no allowance made by the emplovers for accidents 
and illnesses. When the doctor is needed, each 
visit must be paid for when it is made. When 
rent-day comes, the rent is. taken from the month’s 
earnings, ‘and if the head of the family can work 


no more, the family is turned out with all the bit- - 


ter cruelty of “ business.” Wholesale evictions 
take place in Pennsylvania as well as in Ireland, 
and scenes of brutal indifference to human rights 
and of pitiless carelessness of human suffering 
may be seen in the one country as in the other. 
It is because these are the conditions of life in 
the State which nature has filled with abundant 
riches that the most degraded and the cheapest 
labor of Europe has been imported. Men of a 
higher civilization revolted against their texpible 
fate. They were tempted to the commission of 
crime. Nearly twelve years ago the woods and 


mountains of Pennsylvania were ruled by a mur-«~ 


derous organization. Men who were driven al- 
most mad by their servitude to poverty—a servi- 
tude in which there was nd promise of better 
times—fell an easy prey to the insidious counsels 
of professional criminals. Eleven years ago some 
of the ringleaders were hanged ‘in the jails at 
Mauch Chunk and Pottsville, but the punishment 
that was visited upon the Molly Maguires who 
escaped the gallows, and on their innocent fel- 
lows, was more terrible than death. 
before, in 1867, the Poles had begun to. make 
their way into the coal mines, and the great cor- 
porations that own and operate the mines were 
taught the advantage to themselves of employing 
Jaborers who would be content with the most de- 
graded and degrading conditions -of existence. 
The influx of Hungarians is to be dated from 
1877, the year when the leaders of the Molly Ma- 
guires were hanged. But life in the mines of 
Pennsylvania is what such people have made it, 
and apparently only such people can live in peace 
with their employers on the beggarly wages that 
are paid to them. | H. L. NEtson. 
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ISLAND SHORE.—Drawn by Granam.—[See Pace 434.] 
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3. Old Docks on the North Shore. 


7. On the East Shore, looking toward New York. 


A Drive at Arrochar. 


6. 


The North Shore Road. 


4. On the East Shore, looking toward the Narrows. 


2. The Railtoad Bridge over the Arthur Kill. 


1. A Bit of the North Shore. 
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THE LITERARY ACTIVITY OF 
GERMANY. 


ACCORDING to official reports, the number of 


blications in America during the vear 1887 | 
rorks, of E during the | perience of thousands of workers be voiced, the ver- 


same period, was 4410, while Germany in these | 
twelve months produced no less than 15,972. 
This proportion is not an accidental one, but is 
fairly representative of the state of affaigs in gen- 
eral in the literary activity of these three nations. 
Indeed it even puts Germany slightly at a disad- 
vantage. For while the number of publications 
in England has increased fully 500 in 1887 
over 1886, in Germany there has heen a decrease, 
the works issued in 1886 having been 16,253. 
A comparison with the literary productions of 
France also shows that Germany’s claim to the | 
publication of at least three works to one issued | 
by any of the other leading nations of the globe 
cannot be impeached. To put it tersely, “Ger- 
many annually publishes more new works than 
do France, England, and Ameria tovether. 
These comparative statistics are significant, but 
admit of a satisfactory explanation. Doubtless 
one of the leading causes of ti# remarkable lit- 


erary activity of Germany is the extraordinary | 


esteem which is attached to a literary reputation. 


In all the learned professions the controlling fac- | 
tor in deciding a man’s standing and reputidtion | 
is, in nine cases, out of ten, not what he does, but 


what he has written. Official recognition and 
preferment can be expected only on the ground 
of published works which show ability and worth. 
No Privat-docent,no matter how efficient as a teach- 
er, can hope for an appointment toa professorsl.' 
in a university until he has published at least one 
Jarger work. Conferring a doctor diploma is made 
dependent, not upon a written, but upon a printed 
dissertation. And on the other hand im the ap- 
pointment of men to university and other pro- 
fessional positions, little or no importance is laid 
upon their ability to impart and to teach. 

In the same way a professional man’s reputa- 
tion and influence rise and fall with his liter- 
ary productiveness. When he no longer writes 
books he gradually: fades out of sight. It seems 
impossible to maintain a position of public promi- 
nence in Germany except through this one means. 
For that reason leading men whose work is en- 
tively of a-practical sort, and has nothing to do 
with the ideal of Germany’s thinkers, “the ad- 
vance of scientific investigation” (Forderung der 
Wissenschaft) seldom fail from time to time to 
appear in the role of authors in order to show that 
they are abreast of the thought’of the day, and 
are accordingly entitled to public recognition and 
confidence. This directs the attention to a fur- 
ther cause of Germany’s literary activity, namely, 
the intense specialism of German scholarship aud 
the encouragement given to special and detail re- 
search. Each picks out for himself some small 
field of investigation, and this he examines with 
characteristic thoroughness and microscopic ex- 
actness, not for the’ purpose merely of learning 
what has been already done in it, but primarily 
with the aim of developing new results. In this 
way all Germany is a beehive of specialists, ran- 
sacking even the most remote departments of re- 
search, for the purpose of bringing to the light of 
day the knowledge of some facts hithertounknown. 
A number of circumstances conspire to encourage 
this research and the publication of the results. 
There is no special love for traditionalism in 
Germany; indeed it almost seems thet investi- 
gations which antagonize traditional views are all 
the more welcome. Certainly the characteristic 
feature of the best modern scholarship is an in- 
tense desire to seareli for the truth irrespective 
of the effect which the results may have on the 
likes and dislikes of former generations. 

The two causes just mentioned—namely, the 
specialism of German scholarship and the ready 
ear given to its résearches—create a demand for 
books for which in other countries there is but a 
weak call. Almost every educated German is to 
a greater or less extent especially interested in 
this or that department of learning. He regards 
it as a self-evident duty to follow the special in- 
Vestigations that are made in this department, 
and to secure not only the leading books, but 
also the pamphlets and periodicals that will give 
him the desired information. It is characteristic 
of him that he is not satisfied with summaries 
and results merely, but must know as much as 
possible the processes and the detailed facts upon 
which the results are-based. For this reason 
the library of the scholarly German is gener- 
ally much larger than that of the scholarly Eng- 
lishman or American, Although as a rule his 
income is much smaller than that of the other 
two, he is more geniigsam than they, is satis- 
fied with fewer luxuries, and prefers to put 
whatever money he can spare into books. At 
least in one department of research his library 
will be comparatively “complete.” This is as 
true, at least in a noteworthy measure, of the 
country pastor and priest, as it is of the profession- 
al man in the centres of culture and learning. 

In view of these facts it is also interesting to 
note the distribution of these works in the vari- 

ous departments of investigation, showing what 
fields are especially cultivated. Of the 15 972 
published in 1887, there were 439 in the depart- 
ment of cv clopedias, general literature and bibliog- 
raphy ; 1456 in theology; 1369 in jurisprudence, 
including politics, and statistics; 1082 in med- 
icine; 867 in natural sciences; 126 in philoso- 
phy; 2063 in pedagogics, @. e., school- books, ete. ; 
464 were juvenile books; 585 in classical and 
Oriental philology ; 585 in modern languages ; 722 
in history, biography, etc.; 370 were travels and 
geographical ; 223 mathematical ; 389 military ; 
725 in commercial science; 377 in the mining, 
railroad, machine, and naval departments; 81 in 
forestry ; 452 in agriculture and horticulture ; 
1402 in belles- lettres; 648 in the fine arts; 729 
popular works, ¢. ¢., fiction, etc.; 415 maps; 403 
were miscellaneous. 
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WEARY AND WORN. 


Wuen the tired factory operative, the weary ont- 
door laborer, the overtasked bookkeeper or clerk 
seek= a medical recompense for expenditure of bodily 
force, where shall he fiud it? Could the recorded ex- 


dict would be that Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters renews 

failing strength, stimul. tes the jaded mental powers 

to fresh activity, and relaxes undue nervous tension 

as nothing elxe dues. Digestion, a regular habit of 
body, appetite and sleep are promoted by it, and it is 

an admirable auxiliary in the recovery of health by” 
convalescenta. . A fastidious stomach is not offended 

by it, and to persons of both sexes in delicate health 

who occasionally feel the need of an efficient tonic, 

the whole range of the pharmacopeia and the cata- 

logue of proprietary medicines does not present a 

more useful, safer, or more decisive one. It is also in- 

comparable ‘for fever aud ayue, rheumatiem aud kid- 

ney troubles.—[Adv.] 


Wuen baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was aC bila, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Mise, she clung to Castoria, 

When she bad Children, she gave them anges 7? 
v. 


“BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA,” 
Tuk Gueat Patn Revikven, 
For Internal and External Pains, Rheumatism, Pain in 
Stomach, Boweis ,orSide, Colic, Diarrhoea,Colds, Sprains, 
Burns, Scaids, Cramps, and Bruises, 25c.—[.4do.] 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Mas. Winstow’s Soornine Syrup shoald always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrheea. 25c. a bottle.—[Adv.] 


Premature Loss or tHe Hatk, which is 80 common 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 


Bornerr’s Coooainn.—( Adv.) 


Tur superiority of Burnett's Fiavortne Extracts 
consists in their perfect purityand great strength.-[ad.)} 


Srover a sound mind, which seldom goes without 
sound digestion, by using Anyoustura Bitters.—[Adv.] 


USE BROWN’S CAMPHORATEDSAPONACEOUS 
for the TEETH. DELICIOUS. 
—{Adv.]} 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


yaa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength ef Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lese than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, © 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
{| admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


DISEASES 
“cured by ::: 


CuTicuRA 
Remedies. 


OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAU- 
tifying the skin of children and infants and curing 
eases of the skin, scalp, and blood, With loss of hair, 
to old age, the Curicoua are 
nfallible 

Curioura, the great Skin Cure, and Cutioura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautificr, externally, and Curioura 
Rrsoeivent, the new Blood Purifier, internally, cure 
every form of skin and blood diseases, from pimples 
to acrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curtoura, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
Resorvent, $1. Prepaid by the Porrxe Dave AND 
Cuemioat Co. TON, Mass. 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Baby's Skin | Scalp preserved and 
beautified by Soap. 


Kipney Pains, Backache, and Weakness cnred 
by Cutrtovra Anti-PatIn an instan- 
taneous pain-eubdaing plaster. 25c. 


The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beef Tea,Sauces,and Made Dishes. 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


N. B.—Gennuine only with fae-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 

Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 

LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L't’d, London. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO,, 
59 WALL STREET, N. Y¥. 
Bills of Exchange,Commercial and Travellers’Credits 
available in any part of the world. 
Collection in all foreigu countries. 


This Company offers: 4 limited amount of the full 
paid Capital Stock of the New York City Welsbach 
Co., por value $100, at $30 per share, payable in two 
instalm.nts at the Chase National Bank, New York, 
the designated depository of this company. No fur- 
ther payments or assersaments. 

By the terme of a guarantee, which will be explained 
to intending investors, the actual risk will probably 
not e one or two dollars per share, while large 
profits are reasonably sure. 

This wonderful system of lighting is now on exhi- 
bition from 8 to 10 P.M., at this office, 13 West 27th 
Street, where the  Subecription Book is open. 

. O. GRANGER, General Manager. 


of Directors: 
JAMES H.STEBBINS, JOHN W ANAMAKER, 


THOMAS DOLAN, EDWARD 

JOHN T. HILL, WILLIAM G. WARDEN, 
WILLIAM W.GIBBS, F.O. FRENCH, 

H. W. CANNON, T. J. MONTGOMERY, 


WILLIAM M. SINGERLY, 
GRANGER 

Advisory Committee of 
GEORGE N. CURTIS, JOHN I. BLAIR, 
ROBERT H. SAYRE, 
GKORGE 
EDWIN LUDLA 
JOSEPH BUSHNELL, 
DANIEL RUNKLE, J.B 

JOHN G. READING 


The Welsbach Incandescent Bas Burner 


will consume the ordinary illuminating gas in such a 
wiy as to make the electric light look positively yel- 


GEORGE F. STONE 
A. 0. 


JA ee A. WRIGHT, | 
LTEMUS, 


low 
It will produce a given amount of light with less 
than one half the gas ased in the ordinary burner. 

It produces perfect combustion; not a particle of soot 
or amoke ie given off. 

It is an extremely steady light; 
lightful to read or work by. 

t gives off only about one third the heat of ordinary 
burners. 

It requires no change in brackets or chandeliers— 
simply unscrew the old burner and screw on the 
WeELsuacu. 

It can be used with any gas machine—in fact with 
any kind of vapor or gas that will produce heat in 
combustion. 

The Burner is practically indestructible, and the 
mantie will last at least 500 huurs, or six mouths of 
ordinary use. 


no flickering ; de- 


WABASH 


Is the direct, most popular, and only line running 


THROUCH CARS 


o and from all the following principal points: 
+ ouis, Fort Wayne, Toledo, Niagara 
Falis, Detroit, St. Thomas, Bufialo, New 
and Boston. Chicago, Peoria, De- 
tur,Springfield, Jacksonville,Quincy, 
ee ibal, and Kansas City. Keokuk, 


The Car Service of 


WABASH RAII LWAY 


is unsurpassed, and consists of Handsome New SMOK- 
ING and PARLOR COACHES, Elegant FREE RE- 
CLINING CHAIR CARS, the beat and most complete- 
ly equipped DINING- CAR SERVICE in the World, 
and 4 nificent WAGNER, PULLMAN, and WOOD: 
RUF ALACE SLEEPING CARS. 

ade om in regard to Rontes, Rates, Time of 
Trains, Connections, etc. ,will be cheerfully and prompt- 
ly furnished on ne, » personally or by ws to 


NULTA, K. H WADK, 8. W.S 
Receiver, Geni Sup’t, Gen’l 
Cuioagu. 


The best History of the War that has yet appearedy- 
Boston Traveller. 


ul 
The plates of Harper’s Weekly during the War 
having been destroyed, 


HARPER’S 


Pictorial History of the Rebellion 


Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 
cal illustrations. In twosplendid folio voiumes, same 
size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of its 
famous War pictures. Price for set, carriage paid, 
in bevelled cloth, $16; in Half Turkey Morocco, hand- 
some gilt stamp on side and marbled edges, $22; full 
Morocco, elegant, $35. To avoid deception see 
that books bear Harper’s mame. Send for Il- 
lustrated Circular to | 


McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, El. 


Of priceless value for preservation.—Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 


NOTICE.—Parties in the vicinity of New York, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, St. Paul, Seago pene and other large cities, 
can have a set of sent to them for examina- 
tion free of charge. Agents wanted, Liberal 
terms to first-class men. In many parts of the conn- 
try this book is sold on the easy-payment plan. 


pon cure OBESIT 
sions HOW TO ACT ACT, sent poten 
Getamps. LENTON 19 Park Place. New 


VOLUME XXXIL,, 


Grand Street, New York. 


SPORTING GOODS. 


FISHING TACKLE IN EVERY DETAIL: 
HOOKS, LINES, REELS, POLES, &.; LAWN- 
TENNIS SETS, RACKETS, DUMB - BELLS, 
INDIAN CLUBS, BASE BALLS AND BATS, 
BELTS, CAPS, CATCHERS’ MASKS, AND 
BOXING GLOVES. 

GARDEN SETS, STEEL 
RAKES, HOES, MOWERS, GARDEN SEED 
AND LAWN MIXTURES: GAS AND OIL 
STOVES, ALL MAKES AND SIZES; LOWEST 
PRICES. 


TRUNKS, 


VERY LARGEST ASSORTMENTS, FROM 
THE CHEAPEST l'ACKING TRUNK AT 75c., 
TO THE FINEST SOULE LEATHER AT $13. 

STEAMER TRUNKS, DRESSING-TRUNKS, 
DRUMMERS’ TRUNKS, A&c. CABINET 
TRUNKS, WITH DRAWERS, &27. 

VALISES AND HAND SATCHELS, ALL 
SIZES AND PRICES. STEAMER CHAIRS 
AND COMPLETE STEAMER OUTFITS. 


BABY CARRIAGES 


FROM $5.29 UP TO $17.50. POSITIVELY 


NO, 1643. 


AND WOODEN 


THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THE CITY. 


HAMMOCKS, WITH OR WITHOUT AWN- 
INGS. 


Orders by Mail receive 


prompt attention. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 313 to 321 Grand St.;_ 
56, 58, 60 'I'O 70 ALLEN ST.; 
59, 61, 68, 65 ORCHARD ST, N. Y. 


Constable AS 


RUGS AND MATTINGS 


for Country Houses at 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 
Also, 


Body Brussels, $1.00 to $1.10 
Wiltons, $1.75 to $2.00 
Axminsters, _ 0 to $3.00 


The strongest and | ieee Cot 
fm the world. Weighs 11 Ibs. and 
pfoldsin Ric fn. 


The Cot is prcked in the side rails. which are shell shaped 
and made from four-nly white birch veneer. The irons are all 
malleable, and the du°k is manufactured expressly for use in 
their construction. It is very elastic, sets on uneven ground 
without straining or breaking ft, and when packed, the cloth is 
entirely by the shell shaped rails. 

Military aed cance companies, tourists and campers out for 
the summer have never been offered anything which compares 
with it. Sent to any address on receipt of price, $4.00. The 
trade supplied. TOURISTS" FOLDING COT CO., 
No. 1 Pearl St., Grand Rapids,Mich. H.C. Russe.t, Managety 


WHILBUR’S 


TA 


HE. ate for family use, 
nvaluable for Dyspeptics 
dealer, or send stamps 
BUR & SONS, Ph 


Re nest =I red 
ulres no ne 


PISO’S CURE FOR 
CURES A... HE ALL ELS ELSE FAILS. 


tr 
86 Te) 


y druggists. 
CONSUMPTION 


STEAM and ELECTRIC LA 
—, Pleasur 
noes rs, 
Howlocks, etc. $0-p 
atalogue. Over 
Mlustretions. 5 
ention Har Weekly. 
J. H. RU TON, 
N. 
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‘for Weak Back, Rheumatism, Lum- 
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UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE. 

First Sante Son or THE Sot (resting on his hoe). “ Aber’am, what’s yo’ ’pinion ob dis hyah 
women’s sufferage ?” - 

SEconD Son (gloomily). Waal, I don’ know; looks pow’rful jubious. Ain’ dar ol 
Sis’ Cl’rindy done got de aiger agin? ’n’ ain’ po’ Aunt Chloe laid onto de she’f wid a strike 
ob de appleplexy? an’ Sis’ Bijah Johnsing’s gal, M’rindy, done bruk her juggler bone plumb 
offn; ’n’ yo’ ol? woman wus’n ebber long o’ the rhomaties; ’n’ my ol’ woman mos’ daid wid 
de misery en her back. I d’know—I d’know, Br’er. ’Pears likes 'sif, *twel end up'’n Universalist 


REDFERN 


Porous Plasters 


Are the Standard Remedy 


bago, Sciatica, Colds, Coughs, Sore | 
Throat, Pulmonary and Kidney Dif- 
ficulties, Malaria, Dyspepsia, Heart, 
Spleen, Liver, and Stomach Affec- 
tions, Strains, and all Local Pains. 


They relieve and cure when other ap- 
plications are without the slightest benefit. 


f 
Beware of imitations and do not be de-> 
ceived by imisrepresentation. 


Ask for Attcock’s and let no explana- 
tion or solicitation induce you to accept a 


substitute. 
New Yachting Gowns, 


ONSUMPTION New Coats and Wraps. 


had placed 
ane Ladies unable to visit New York can have designs 
CATARRH, and all Throat and ° and samples forwarded free by mail—measurement 


New Walking Gowns, 


Hone, positive and radical cure for NERVOUS form and pattern bodice insures perfect fit. 
| 210 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, 


this motive and a 

will send free Frome or all who desire it. 
pe, in German, French or English, with full di- 

rections for paring and . Bent by 


Pp, naming 
NUYES, Block. ‘Rochester, N.Y. 


TANDARD MUSIC 


THE DINGEE & CON co’s 
LEADING SPECIALTIES. 


ALL VARIETIES, SIZES AND PRICES 
FINE EVER-BLOOMING PERPETUAL, 


our Superb Masic CLIMBING AND MOSS ROSES. 
ARD AND RARE FLOWER SEEDS. 


NEW AN 

ew n 


Years Estabil 
ad | § 


FSTERBROOK'S 


Dress PENS. 
Applied under the arms retards ss 
rom be stain 
feet it prevents profuse got 
Bold pote Bo druggists. or sent in main wrapper on receipt of $!, by THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN co.,, 


ed. 
and its déodorizing properties entirely preven Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 185, 333, 161, . 
of arm 
forpamphiet. § The Albos Company, ¢ ti, 0. Works: Camden, N, J. 26 John St., New York. 


ALBUM—220 of chaise 


D ie Colors 


— lied toarm pits or 
the offensive smelli Sale by all Stationers. 
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BE SURE THAT YOU ASK FOR THE POTTER BRACE. 
‘NMONY S.\NAWATLNAD LSOW AHL 


SIMPLICITY, STRENGTH and COMFORT 
WITHOUT RUBBER. 


JULY 4th 


+ Vv. 


tha wwe ASSESS 


GRAND JUBILEE celebrating the Settlement of the Northwestern Territory. 


UNSURPASSED DISPLAY. 
BUILOIN 


NEN SVELENTERTAINMENTS EFFECTS: 


EXCURSION RATES FROM ALL POINTS. 


WRITING 


Tuz Batt-Porrep Pens are suitable for writing in every position ; ss 
never scratch nor spurt; hold more ink and last longer. 


Mm) Seven sorts, for ledger, rapid, ov professional writing. 
Price $1.50 gross. Buy an @ssorted sample box Jur 
.? 5 centa, and chooxe a pen io suit your hand, 
The Holders not only prevent the 
pen from blotting, but give a firm grip. . 
Price 5, 15, and 20 cents. Of all Stationers. 


ORMISTON & GLASS 
tds Digestion, 
WN 


Cures Dyspepsia. 


Strengthens the System. 
Restores Sound, Refreshing 
A Concentrated Liquid Extract of Sleep. 
MALT and HOPS. Priceless to Nursing Mothers. 
Recommended by Eminent Physicians. FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGCISTS. 
WONDERFULLY POPULAR. The Crowning Life Work of the late 
BEN PERLEY POORE 
PRICE. JUST OUT. Wanted. 
sip.” "_Qhicago Tunes. Apply Big Terme BROS, Philada., Boston, or Chicago, 


or to $8 a Gay - Samples worth $1.50, FREE. | ¢ Tene live at home and make more money at work for us 


Lines not onde er the horses’ feet. Write Brrw- than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. (-st- 
Sarety Co., Holly, Mich. | iy outht reas. Terms Address, TRUE & Augusta, Maine, 
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before, sir?” 


AN EXPERIENCED PERFORMER. ~ 
RinG-master Pratt. ‘‘ Now, Chauncey, have you ever had any experience with an elephant | 


Crown. “No, sir, but I had a great deal of ‘experience’ with a mule once.” 


guy BEg> 
ACCIDENTS OF 


Travel, Sport, or Business, 


ARE INSURED AGAINST BY 


|NSURANCE 


ORIGINAL 


ACCIDENT COMPANY & 
OF AMERICA, 

fp} LARGEST IN THE WORLD; 
| BEST oF Lire Companies. 
} | Lowest Rates Consisteut with Security. 
are sufficient to 


ITS RESOURCES once 


the most enormous mass of claims that 
even great railroad and steamboat acci- 
dents can bring upon it. PAYS ALL 
CLAIMS, without discount, immedi- 
ately on receipt of A poe 
MOST LIBERAL. NON-FORFEITURE 
provisions in all its policies. 


PAID POLICY-HOLDERS $14,500,000. 


ASSETS, $9,584,000. 
SURPLUS, $1,909,000. 


) 


| JAS. G. BATTERSON, Pres. RODNEY DENNIS, See. 
) JOHN E. MORRIS, Ase’t See. 


NATURAL 


SARATOGA VICHY WATER 


<i ae 


Cures Dyspepsia and Indigestion. This water is 
Non-Cathartic. Avoid manufactured Vichy. Send 
for Circulars, with analysis, etc. 


New York Office, 122 Pearl Street. 


Cusnionspy Ear Drums. 

the Wh heard distinctly. 
e, invisible. Illustrated book & pron, F EE. Address 
HISCOX, 


REE. A 
or call on F, 853 Broadway, Name this paper. 


OVE 


Package 25 Cents | 
Makes Five Gallons of the most delicious and wholesome Temperance Drink in the 


world. TRY IT. Ask your Druggist or Grocer for it. If they should not have it, 
: : request them to get it for you; or send 25 cents, and we will send you package by mail, 


free of expense. 


A beautiful picture story book for children, entitled “ HAppy Hours In Farry LAND,” 


will be mailed /-¢e to any one sending their address) CHARLES E. HIRES, Philadelphia | 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


| 


JUNE ROSES. 


In the garden two roses hang side by side, 

One red and one white—in the bloom of pride— 
And they bring to my mind a maid so fair, 

My Lela dear with dark-brown hair. 


Ah me! she’s the sweetest of all sweet girls, And the seent of the flowers on the air 
And one bud is as pure as the row of pearls Like her breath so fragrant and wondrous fair; 
That lines her sweet mouth, while the other rose But her sweetness is caused, so her rivals say, 
Gleams red like the gums which she smiling shows. By the use of SOZODONT every day. 


Beautiful Teeth, the Crown of Beauty! 


When other charms have faded, a sound, white set of teeth redeems the 
countenance, but they should be brushed every day with Sozodont, in 
order to keep them white, or to render them so. : 


Is a composition of the choicest and purest ingredients for cleansing and 
preserving the teeth, hardening the gums, and imparting a DELICATE, 
COOL, AROMATIC FRAGRANCE to the mouth. Sozodont has 


become justly popular throughout the world, and has received the most 
flattering testimonials from many distinguished Dentists, Physicians, 
Clergymen, and others, who have carefully tested its merits, and from 
long and ‘regular use are enabled to recommend it with contidence. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND FANCY-GOODS DEALERS. 


BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES. 


The Remington Tiupewriter furnishes pleasant and profitable employment to women in all parts of the world. 


See article in ‘* Harper's Bazar,”’ May 2. 


STANDARD 


Norn. -Our unqualified challenge for atest of all Writing Machines remains unacerpted. Send for copy if interested. 
ston, Baltimore, Chicago, St Logie, inde} Mls. 5 

more «3 Chicago S uis, MO. 5 nn 8 
St. Paul, Minn. ; Kansas city, Mo. ; Denver, Col. ; London, England. Fr : 


it 
Electric Motors, 


Run by current supplied 
from Street Electric Light- 
ing circuits or batteries. 
& C.% 
Electric Motor Co., 
90 South Sth Ave., N. Y. 


Ts E NATIONAL CIGAR CO., of Westfield, 
Mass., upon request, will forward to any respon- 
sible retail cigar dealer, free of cost, three styles of 
their denicotized, imported, clear Havana, picadura 
filler cigars, at least 252 less than can be purchased else- 
where. Fall particulars, terms, &c., with samples. 


“AS YOU LIKE IT.” 


BICYOLES, nT RICY 3, 
cL 


R, JR., VICTOR SAF 
SPALDINOG’S PREMIER. For ful & CHARMING SUMMER RESORT. TWO MILES 
“er re : below and opposite the city of New London, = 
Al =. the East ehore of the broad hay, and, in fact, practically 
A.G.SPALDING BROS. Gi ont on Long Island Sound, stands the Fort Griswold | 
241 New York. Honee and cottages, known as “ Fort Griswold-on- 


the-Sonnd,”" one of the best Snmmer resorts on the 


whole New England const. There are no meeqnitoes 
on that side, as the prevailing winds are sonthwest, 
hlowing them off shore. Send to the rroprietors, 
Mesers. Matthews #& Pierson, also of the popular 
Sturtevant Honse, Broadway and 29th Street, New 
York, for their announcement for the season of 1888. 
Prices are moderate.—Tribune. 


EARL &WILSONS 
COLLARS & CUFFS 
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AT WORK.—From a SKEtTcH By RENOUARD. 
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VIEW FROM THE GALLERIES OF THE ST. LOUIS CONVENTION HALL IN AN INTERVAL OF THE HON, DANIEL 
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